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Rural  Sketekea.  By  Tkomet  Miller,  Author  of  “  A  Day 
in  the  Wooda,”  **  Beauties  of  the  Country,”  “Royston 
Gower,”  with  twenty  three  illustrations.  London :  John 
Van  Voorst,  Paternoster  Row.  Wiley  A  Putnam:  New 
York4 

In  one  of  Mias  Mitiord’s  earliest  sketches,  after  describing 
with  her  ustial  happiness,  one  of  those  periods  of  ntental  nau* 
sea  in  which,  to  quote  her  own  expression,  **  Alfieri  becomes 
powerless,  and  Froissart  dull :”  she  descants  upon  the  use  and 
profit  of  a  hearty  wetting  in  a  spring  shower,  as  a  restorative 
and  a  stimulus.  We  too,  among  the  many  million  moods  of 
our  own  mind,  that  come  and  go  like  rainbows,  uniting  heaven 
and  earth  by  lovely  lines  of  living  lustre,  have  a  large  experi¬ 
ence  in  such  unprofitable  turns  of  fancy,  and  considerable  fiiith 
in  our  own  tonics.  On  such  occasions,  we  have  always  a  dark 
sullen  eye  in  our  head,  and  when  we  seem  about  to  pat,  as  if 
with  a  velvet  cat’s  paw  the  cheek  of  some  new  claimant  on  our 
editorial  sympathies,  we  not  unfrequently  smite  him  on  the  m 
fronlit  as  with  an  iron  gauntlet  Like  a  bull  in  a  china  shop, 
or  even  on  a  heather  mountain,  there  is  no  dependence  to  be 
placed  on  our  temper.  To  all  city  birds  like  ourselves,  then, 
(for  we  apprehend  that  the  fair  authoress’s  prescription  is  only 
available  in  the  country)  we  would  say,  to  use  the  old  phrase- 
ology,  “Take  your  book — and  let  that  book  be  neither 
history,  for  the  spirit  grows  weary  with  its  details  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  intrigue — nor  philosophy,  for  the  machine  reqtiires 
rest,  and  not  action — nor  poetry,  for  the  faded  fancy  will  (mly 
sink  the  lower,  in  proportion  as  it  has  been  for  awhile  raised 
high  by  its  enchantments— but  a  book  in  which  “nature 
and  humanity  have  each  a  part — in  which  you  behold  them 
through  the  medium  of  a  healthy  and  grateful  mind — one 
wl  i:h  shall  charm  you  by  the  truth  of  its  observations,  and 
the  quiet  unaffected  richnes  of  its  descriptions — such  a  book,  in 
short,  as  “  Rural  Sketches”  by  the  author  of  “Beauties  of 
the  Country.” 

There  is  something  unspeakably  pleasant,  in  these  days  of 
Literary  ostentation  and  pretence,  to  light  upon  a  man  like 
Mr.  Miller,  who  in  his  own  retired  comer  of  the  world, 
(wherever  that  may  happen  to  be)  pours  out  the  thoughts 
which  mral  life  awakens  in  language  full  of  de  icate  observa¬ 
tion,  but  as  artless  and  unworldly  as  that  which  the  shepherd 
hoy  first  and  spontaneously  utters  on  a  hedge-row  stile,  or 
in  the  loneliitess  of  green  meadows.  We  welcome  him  with 
all  our  heart,  for  he  Inings  something  of  life,  and  strength 
and  freshness  in  the  exhausted  domains  of  fiction ;  and  if  the 
pictures  he  has  drawn,  be  a  trifle  too  suiuiy  aiul  too  cheerful 
to  be  real — if  they  show  more  generosity  and  refinement,  and 
self-sacrifice  exisdng  among  the  middle  classes,  than  does 
exist — loo  much  of  the  meek  beauty,  and  too  little  of  the 
squalidity  of  humble  life,  we  love  them  none  the  less,  and 
their  nutlior  all  the  more.  Such  a  book,  is  in  fact  to  us,  the 
“  spring  shower”  wlkich  operates  as  a  “  restorative”  to  our 
mental  equanimity,  and  a  “  stimulus”  to  salutary  exertion. 
Our  heart,  though  not  addicted  to  outward  overflowings,  be¬ 
comes  by  the  inspiration  of  its  pages,  full  of  the  holiest  feel¬ 
ings  and  affections,  and  its  depths,  although  darkened  it  may 
be  by  long  sufiering  and  withering  sorrow,  are  txice  more 
rev  isited  with  sunshine. 
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It  has  been  the  object  of  the  writer  of  this  agreeable 
volume  to  sketch  such  subjects  as  have  come  under  his  own 
experience — to  implant  a  deeper  love  of  nature  in  the  bosom 
of  his  readers,  and  to  give  as  much  variety  to  the  matter  as 
well  as  he  could,  that  every  reader  might  find  sometliing  to 
suit  his  own  particular  taste.  Should  the  world  approve  of 
these  “  sketches,”  he  promises  to  proceed  further ;  if  not, 
there  are  other  paths  in  literature  which  he  intends  U>  pursue, 
“lam  one  of  those,”  he  quaintly  observes,  “  doomed  to ‘grind 
at  the  mill’  and  although  compelled  to  a  certain  extent  to 
pander  to  the  public  taste,  yet  much  inclined  to  feed  them 
with  wholesome  food ;  if  they  refuse  to  swallow  it,  I  must 
work  on  their  own  grist.”  For  our  own  part,  we  have  been 
so  much  enraptured  with  the  beautiful  objerts  thrown  upon 
the  canvass  now  spread  before  us,  that  we  should  be  sony  to 
meet  him  on  any  other  ground — not  at  least  in  stunmer — than 
that  which  he  occupies  at  present.  Nature  in  her  varied  ar¬ 
rangements,  seems  to  have  felt  a  decided  partiality  towards 
those  spots  of  earth  which  he  has  visited  and  described :  fol¬ 
lowing  his  own  impulses,  indulging  his  own  dreams,  and 
creating  his  own  pictures,  be  has  followed  in  her  footsteps, 
with  all  the  ardor  of  an  enthusiast,  and  with  an  eye  for  ob¬ 
servation  and  discovery,  which  shows  bow  much  the  labor 
must  have  been  one  of  love.  His  table  is  spread  with  the 
humblest  fare ;  his  viands  are  served  up  on  beechen  bowl 
and  pewter  platter.  Those  therefore,  who  can  only  dine  Grom 
ofl  vessels  of  gold  and  silver,  and  whose  stomachs  cannot 
brook  the  homeliest  food,  need  not  lift  up  his  lowly  latch, 
nor  bend  their  stately  bodies  to  enter  his  humble  doorway. 
Such  guests  may,  perchance,  meet  him  another  day,  when  he 
has  thrown  off  his  “russet  grey”  and  come  out  to  play  his 
part  in  a  circulating  library. 

But  here  are  a  few  morsels  worth  extracting.  Mr.  Millei's 
remarks  on  “Old  Customs  of  Travelling”  have  not  the  best 
possible  tendency  to  reconcile  lu  to  the  present  state  of  things. 
It  is  true  that  he  invariably  looks  to  the  bright  side  of  things, 
and  colours  the  commonest  objects  in  his  pages;  but  then,  he 
sees  so  much  that  is  beautiful  in  the  world,  that  he  has  no 
time  to  pause  to  contemplate  the  horrible.  Like  the  boy  who 
would  see  none  first  on  Valentine-day  but  his  own  sweet¬ 
heart,  and  shut  his  eyes  until  he  heard  her  voice,  so  does  he 
avoid  describing,  as  much  as  possible,  that  which  is  jcainfu)  or 
miserable.  Can  any  thing  be  much  better  or  mote  fiutciful 
than  what  follows? 

“  Among  the  many  changes  which  h.ave  token  place  with¬ 
in  the  Inst  twenty  years,  none  have  undergone  a  gr^rter  alte¬ 
ration  than  the  system  of  travelling.  Formerly,  a  journey  of 
ten  or  twenty  miles  was  considered  a  great  event,  a  matter 
that  was  talked  overlong  before -hand,  and  required  no  small 
preparation.  *  Ah !  an  it  please  God,  I  shall  sleep  many  a 
mile  off  to-morrow  night,’  some  old  Gurmer  would  say  as  he 
stooped  to  unbutton  his  gaiters,  and  paused  between  ev^ 
button,  wondering  who  and  what  he  should  see,  and  going 
to  bed  an  hour  or  two  earlier,  that  he  might  lie  on  his  jour¬ 
ney  betimes.  Perchance  he  took  his  rosy-ftced  wife  with 
him ;  and  Jolin  Itad  strict  charge  over-night  to  give  either 
Jewel,  or  Diamond,  (whichever  carried  double  best,)  an 
extra  feed  of  com,  a^  strict  command  to  see  that  the  pillion 
was  put  on  fist, '  for  the  misses  is  bound  to  ride  behind  me 
o’  the  morrow.’ 

“  Goodly  steeds  were  these  Balls  and  Jewels,  and  Dia¬ 
monds,  on  whose  bocks  I  have  many  a  time  been  mounted  in 
my  boyhood — backs  ns  broad  as  a  table,  and  on  which  us 
youngsters  used  to  sit  like  tailors.  But  thw  they  were  such 
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sober  animals ;  you  would  just  as  soon  think  of  a  full-wif^ed, 
long-robed,  grim  old  judge,  bursting  out  into  a  loud  liuigh 
while  wearing  the  black  cap  and  alwut  to  pass  sentence,  as 
one  of  these  c4d  family  horses  shying,  running  away,  or  pfav- 
ing  any  tricks.  True,  they  would  trot ;  but,  oh,  how  i^ike 
any  other  horse’s  trotting !  It  was  a  voluntaiy  “  shof,  shog, 
sh^,”  as  if  they  were  trying  to  shake  the  very  shtm  from 
your  feet,  and  begun  just  when  they  took  it  into  their  heads, 
or  were  tired  of  walking.  What  a  good  understanding  was 
there  between  these  old  roadsters  and  the  fermer  and  his  wife, 
whom  he  so  willingly  and  quietly  bore  to  market! — Poor 
fellow ;  they  would  as  soon  think  oi  sending  their  little  grand¬ 
son  Dick  to  the  next  town,  with  the  lame  basket  of  butter 
and  e^a,  as  they  would  of  riding  old  &11  up  a  steep  kill. 
No :  the  old  man  alights  very  caraully,  then  helps  his  bon¬ 
ny  dame  down ;  and  as  she  smiles  peimps  when  he  is  about 
to  catch  her,  he  says,  ‘  Thee  and  thy  sins  are  a  featiah  weight 
together,  my  old  gui ;’  and  he  looks  tenderly  upon  her,  well 
knowing  that  her  greatest  crime  would  not  disturb  the  most 
tender  conscience.  Having  seen  that  the  basket  is  safely 
buckled  on  the  pillion,  they  jog  merrily  a-fbot  up  the  hill  toge¬ 
ther  ;  and  if  mil  should  take  a  fancy  to  a  mouthful  of  the 
short  sweet  grass  beside  the  bank,  why,  they  wait  patiently ; 
and  perhaps  the  kind-hearted  ok!  dame  gathers  a  nandlul  of 
primroses,  and  says,  *  Nanny  Sanderson’s  bairns  always  look 
for  a  few  ffowers  wiMn  I  leave  their  week’s  butter.’ 

“  They  pass  the  hill-top  before  they  mount  again :  there 
is  no  need  to  hurry.  They  had  breakfiisl  over  by  five,  and 
Lincoln  is  only  twelve  milM :  if  they  are  there  by  ten,  they 
will  be  soon  enough.  Perhaps  they  stop  and  have  a  pint  of 
ale  and  a  ‘snaeJt’  at  the  sign  of  the  Blue  Bell  in  the  valley, 
and  give  old  Ball  a  mouthful  of  hay.  He  is  Pitted,  am 
wliisks  his  ears  and  tail  to  and  firo  with  delight,  for  he  well 
knows  that  his  master  never  gave  him  an  unlund  word ;  and 
before  mounting  again,  the  old  fanner  slackens  his  girth :  be 
could  not  sit  easy  if  he  thought  it  pinched  old  Ball :  no,  he 
would  sooner  run  the  risk  of  rolling  himself  and  his  bonny  old 
dame  to  the  earth  together.  On  they  go  again  as  steady  as  the 
current  of  a  brook  in  summer,  the  rosy  house-wife  throws 
one  arm  around  her  husband,  and  the  fine  old  fellow  feels 
proud  that  she  confides  her  safety  to  him.  Sometimes  he 
pulls  up  to  survey  his  neighbour’s  fields,  and  thinks  that 
such  a  pasture  would  be  better  if  the  eddish  were  eaten  down, 
or  remarks  that  some  hedge  needs  a  few  more  quick-sets. 
Perchance  the  very  farmer  who  owns  tliat  property  will  dine 
with  him  after  the  market  is  past,  and  over  their  ale  and 
pipes  they  will  discuss  these  matters.  Such  was  the  old 
system  of  travelling  to  market ;  and  a  few  thrifty  couples 
may  yet  be  found  who  still  make  one  pad  carry  themselves 
and  their  commodities  once  or  twice  a  week  to  the  next 
town.” 

As  a  contrast  to  this,  we  have  next  a  chapter  on  “  Railway 
Travelling,”  where  the  author  portrays  the  sufferings  of 
Madame  Nature,  in  a  strain  of  mingled  sarcasm  and  humor, 
wliich  is  amusing  in  the  extreme.  Afterdepicting  what  would 
have  been  the  astonishment  of  our  forefathers,  had  they 
been  told,  that  within  a  few  years,  we  should  be  dragged  at 
the  tail  of  an  engine  at  the  rate  of  thirty  miles  an  hour — that 
we  should  be  hurried  through  the  very  bowels  of  the  bills  up 
which  they  have  so  often  panted,  and  led  or.  only  by  fire  and 
water— clear  a  deep  d.^rkness  at  which  they  would  have 
qvMked — a  cavern  that  extended  for  a  mile  or  two  under 
the  e.-irth,  and  would  be  passed  ui  twice  the  number  of  mkiutea, 
he  observes : 

“  The  poetry  of  travelling  is  gone— die  romance  of  road¬ 
side  adventure  is  at  an  end  :  in  vain  will  the  modem  novel¬ 
ist  attempt  to  distir.guiah  his  heroine  in  the  passing  train— 
foims  and  fiices  glide  by  like  the  mingled  colours  oi>  a  school¬ 
boy’s  whipping-top— an  amalgamated  mass  of  hues  which 
the  rapid  motion  seems  to  blend  into  one.  Elopements  may 
now  be  made  in  safely,  ff  the  lovers  oan  only  seeme  the  firm 
train ;  asthmatkal  old  guardians  can  never  give  chnse'  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  vehicles  move  will  prevent  the  short- 
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winded  from  breathing ;  no  being  overtaken  by  brothers ; 
duelling  and  changing  horses,  and  separate  rooms,  are  at  an 
end— our  light  literature  must  now  beoime  woven  with  steam 
— our  incidents  must  arise  from  blows-up,  and  love  be  made 
over  broken  legs ;  while  here  and  there  tlie  novelist  will  have 
to  record  the  falling  in  of  a  tunnel,  the  only  chance  left  ‘  for  a 
touch  at  the  sublime.’ 

“  The  good  old  days  of  chance  courtship  have  vanished  : 
if  a  lady  Iwppened  to  let  her  glove  fall  from  the  coach,  there 
was  an  opening  for  some  gallant  to  leap  off  and  return  it 
with  a  good  grace.  But  now  there  is  no  stopping ;  one  might 
as  well  call  upon  the  wind  as  upon  the  conductor  to  check 
the  speed  of  his  fiery  dragon ;  ’tis  as  much  as  the  guard  can 
do  to  make  him  he  »r  with  his  shrill  whistle :  ere  one  can  say, 
‘  my  hat’s  blown  off,’  we  have  shot  a  mile  a-head,  and  the 
conductor  mourns  the  accident  at  the  next  station ;  and  diere 
is  no  lack  of  sympathy  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  The 
tables  within  the  c.uTiages  are  like  those  which  held  the 
feasts  of  the  enchanters :  whatever  is  laid  upon  them  less 
weighty  than  a  brick,  is  whisked  away  bv  a  viewless  spirit, 
and  carried  you  wot  not  whither.  Wo  be  unto  the  wight 
that  layeth  down  his  gloves,  handkerchief,  or  umbrella — 
that  unlooseneth  his  pocket-bmk,  to  spread  out  his  letters, 
for  they  will  be  given  as  a  prey  unto  the  winds,  unless  he 
carrieth  his  own  curtaining,  or  is  rich  enough  to  travel  in  a 
first-class  carriage.  Then  there  are  those  gloomy  tunnels 
opening  their  grim  portals  to  receive  us,  and  darkening  around 
us  like  the  valley  and  shadow  of  death.  You  are  immersed 
witliin  the  liowels  of  a  black  cavern — the  groaning  monster 
which  has  borne  you  away  utters  his  most  hellish  moans  in 
the  darkness — flakes  of  fire  here  and  there  flutter  along  the 
low-browed  vault — the  earth  seems  rocking  beneath,  while 
one  dull,  prolonged  echo  throws  back  the  continued  clatter. 
Perchance  a  solitary  lamp  is  fixed  in  the  roof  of  your  car¬ 
riage,  and  the  sickly  yellow  light  falls  upon  the  face  of  some 
wrinkled  old  man  who  has  closed  hLs  eyes  from  fear.  All 
beside  is  dark — nothing  is  visible  but  that  hideous  face  in  the 
distance.  At  first  he  appears  like  a  fiend ;  you  cannot  sepa¬ 
rate  him  from  the  fl  ikes  of  red  fire,  the  darkness  and  the  bel¬ 
lowing  of  tlie  monster.  By  degrees  he  becomes  a  bandit : 
you  have  seen  just  such  a  f ice  in  the  caverns  in  Salvator 
Rosa’s  pictures :  then  he  is  dead — his  face  grows  sharp  and 
thin  in  the  yellow  light — his  eyes  move  not  under  the  lurid 
gle.'un — ^you  are  in  the  tomb  with  him !  By-and-by  you  feel 
the  wind  of  heaven  upon  your  cheek — the  daylight  breaks  in 
upon  you,  and  you  are  again  rolling  lietween  ujAeaved 
banks,  or  on  the  brown  bacu  of  m.issy  arches — rubbing  the 
flakes  of  soot  from  your  fice,  or  writhing  under  some  sharp 
particle  which  has  chosen  your  eye  for  an  abiding-place : 
you  seem  as  if  racing  against  the  wind,  and  that,  out  of  sheer 
vexation  at  being  lieaten,  it  blows  with  all  its  might,  as  if  it 
avould  lift  tlie  heavy  train  from  the  ground. 

“  Still  there  is  something  spirit-stirring  in  this  speed :  you 
feel  the  great  triumph  of  man,  and  sh  ire  in  his  mighty  victo¬ 
ry  over  time  and  space.  If  wearied  with  the  dust  and  din 
of  London,  you  hive  but  to  trust  yourself  with  this  modem 
dragon,  and  in  a  feav  minutes  he  will  vomit  you  forth  where 
the  sky-lark  is  singing,  and  the  flowers  of  summer  are  in 
bloom.  Railways  are  in  keeping  with  the  bustle  and  hurry 
of  the  present  d  ly ;  their  journeys  are  as  speedily  performed 
as  a  new  {loem  is  forgotten ;  they  skim  along  like  a  young 
lady  througli  a  modem  novel,  who  sees  a  tree  here,  a  fice 
there,  and  a  town  f  irther  on,  and  is  at  once  at  the  end  of  her 
journey.  Nothing  will  be  ventured  on,  when  the  railways 
nre  completed,  longer  than  a  sonnet,  or  a  song  of  three  stan¬ 
zas  for  a  short  sbige.  One  of  the  large  old  folios  would 
serve  for  reading  while  a  journey  is  performed  half  round  the 
world. 

“  The  old  road-side  houses  will  fall  to  decay,  and  the  pic¬ 
turesque  little  towns  and  villages  will  be  forgotten,  or  only 
brought  to  mind  while  hunting  over  our  old  scrap-books. 
The  smiling  chamber-maids  will  arrange  their  ringlets  in 
vain ;  the  Ixinny  daughters  of  our  hosts  think  no  more  of  new 
patterns  or  new  dresses — there  will  be  none  but  tlie  village 
peasants  to  whom  they  cm  display  their  finery :  tlie  dashing 
young  travellers  liave  all  gone  by  the  train,  the  rural  beau¬ 
ties  of  Boland  will  be  forgotten.  The  member  of  parlia¬ 
ment  will  be  startled  by  a  whole  posse  of  his  constituents 
just  as  he  is  preparing  to  set  out  for  the  House  ;  they  having 
seen  on  which  side  he  voted  the  previous  night,  and  jumped 
into  the  first  train  with  the  intent  of  threatening  to  send  a 
new  member  unless  he  does  their  bidding.  The  thief  will 
be  spending  his  plunder  a  hundred  miles  off,  while  the  po¬ 
lice  are  in  search  of  him  amkl  the  alleys  of  London.  The 
plot  of  our  plays  will  turn  upon  some  young  miss,  who,  sent 
down  into  tlie  country  in  the  c.irriage  No.  10,  contrived  to 
apprise  her  lover^  who,  safely  ensconced  in  Na  1,  wallcMi 
comfortably  ofiT  with  her  at  the  end  of  the  journey.” 

Another  batch  of  characters  strikingly  traced  to  life,  are 
those  introduced  in  “Country  Courtship.”  As  we  can  only 
skiq^e  pages  of  this  book  at  present,  we  can  only  give  a 


short  sketch  of  the  pnndpal  persons,  and  pass  by  much  that 
might  otherwise  have  tempted  us. 

“  Love  in  the  counUy  is  very  often  only  a  wild  flower  of 
chance  growth ;  it  spring  up  here  and  there  almost  unaware 
— sometimes  is  fbuiid  by  a  woodside,  in  a  green  lane,  or  by 
a  garden-gate.  John  is  going  to  fetch  up  his  horses  at  the 
same  time  that  Mary  sets  out  to  milk  her  cows,  and  they 
very  naturally  join  in  conversation.  It  may  at  first  only  be¬ 
gin  with  a  cold  ‘  good  morning.’  But  then,  hang  those  cows ! 
tliey  play  such  freaks,  and  will  often  run  away  without  giv¬ 
ing  a  moment’s  warning :  then  John,  of  course,  runs  after 
them,  and  Mary  thanks  him  for  assisting  her.  Love  is  a 
very  Proteus,  and  has  before  now  come  in  the  sliape  of  a  gad¬ 
fly — has  first  spoken  in  the  creak  of  a  gate — blushed  while 
being  helped  up  with  a  basket  of  butter — sprung  up  with  a 
swarm  of  bees,  or  appeared  in  the  shape  of  a  stray  lamb.  In 
a  large  farm-house,  too,  there  are  nearly  as  many  lads  as 
lasses  employed  as  servants ;  and  in  summer  they  aft  work 
together  in  the  field.i — eat  and  drink  at  the  same  table  when 
at  home,  and  thus  liave  every  opportunity  of  studying  each 
other’s  tempier.  This  I  hold  is  a  much  safer  way  to  choose 
a  wife  than  mere  cliance  wooing,  where  miss  makes  up  her¬ 
self  beforehand  to  be  very  shy  and  very  modest,  and  tlie 
youth  can  hardly  say  ‘  boh  to  a  goose !’ — as  the  old  country 
wives  have  it.  But  when  they  live  in  ‘  place’  together  for  a 
year  or  two,  what  at  first  is  affected,  gradually  gives  place 
to  reality.  They  appear  to  each  other  what  they  will  be 
after  marriage ;  and  1  have  known  them  jog  together  to  the 
market-town  to  purchase  half-a-dozen  chairs,  or  what  not, 
to  start  house -keeping  with,  months  before  marriage. 

“There  is  no  secret  made  of  the  affair;  the  old  frumer 
knows  all  about  it,  and  often  cr.icks  his  joke  in  the  harvest- 
field,  bringing  a  colour  to  Mary’s  cheek,  and  a  peculiar 
‘sheepishness’  to  John’s  countenance,  when  he  says,  ‘  Well, 
John,  when’s  th’  marriage  to  take  place  T  Remember  I  find 
a  leg  of  mutton  to  th’  wedding.’ 

“  ‘  I  dunna  know,  measter,’  says  Jolm,  looking  at  Maiy, 
who  has  found  something  very  curious  in  an  ear  of  com  which 
she  is  pulling  to  pieces.  ‘  I  dunna  know  ;  but  we  munna  be 
waur  nor  th’  man  who  took  the  pig  ho:im  before  he  got  a  sty.’ 
Then  the  old  people  often  wonder  what  young  folk  can  find 
to  talk  about  when  they  get  together,  ‘  gaukmg’  about,  ns 
tliey  term  it,  in  the  cold ;  ‘  Marry,  courting  mun  be  warm 
work.’  ” 

The  spirit  of  Wnllon  has  siu^ly  descended  upon  the  chap¬ 
ter  on  Angling,  entitled  “The  Old  Fisherman.”  Tliis  ex¬ 
perimentalist  on  the  gullibility  of  the  finny  tribe  is  none  of 
your  sedate  gentlemen,  whom  you  may  see,  ritting  on  cane- 
bottomed  chairs  m  a  fast-moored  pimt,  at  our  watering  places 
on  Long  Island,  with  theii  eyes  intently  fixed  upon  so  many 
pieces  of  floating  cork,  till  they  happen  to  dive  and  disappear 
under  the  water,  when  the  aforesaid  sedate  gentlemen,  hasti¬ 
ly  pull  up  tlieir  lines,  and  perhaps  discover  some  little  dace 
or  sun-fish  struggling  at  the  end ;  no,  he  seeks  the  gallopping 
and  impetuous  stream,  with  here  an  eddy  and  there  a  smooth¬ 
er  face,  and  down  he  goes  trying  Uie  whole  for  miles,  where- 
ever  there  is  a  chance  of  finding  liis  finny  prey.  If  they 
elude  him  in  the  ripple,  he  endeavors  to  seduce  tliem 
from  the  deep  hole  or  pool ;  if  the  top  of  the  current  fails 
liim,  his  hopes  are  better  at  tlie  bottom,  where  the  broader 
sweep  may  be  the  haunt  of  tliose  that  dislike  the  more  rapid 
gullet.  At  all  events  he  plies  his  limbs  and  arms,  and  frame 
and  fishes  cm  ;  and  when  his  sport  is  over,  returns  healthily 
fatigued,  not  with  his  two  bites  and  one  nibble,  nor  with  his 
m  irvellous  exploit  of  a  'orace  and  a  half  (measured,  weighed, 
recordered,  wondered  at,  perhaps  painted,)  but  with  his  three, 
four,  five,  six,  seven  or  eight  dozen,  or  probably  counting 
scores  with  the  same  prefixes.  The  introductory  remarks  are 
full  of  radness  and  spirit 

“  But  few  works  are  fraught  with  more  amusement  than 
some  of  those  ancient  Tmatises  cm  Angling ;  there  is  such  a 
simple  cunningness  about  these  fine  old  fellows  that  you  can 
scarce  refrain  from  laughing  outright  while  perusing  their 
most  serious  pass^igcs.  I  doubt  not  that  many  of  tliese  old- 
fasliioiied  fishermen  had  priyers  adapted  to  the  different 
parts  of  their  profession,  brief  and  pious  morsels  which  they 
repeated  on  dropping  in  their  lines,  over  a  bite,  or  having 
landed  a  huge  j  returned  thanks  in  due  form.  I  have 
seen  an  old  ixwk  in  wlikdi  the  angler  is  recommended  ‘  to  be 
full  of  humble  thoughts,  not  disd.uning,  when  occasion  offers, 
to  kneel,  lie  down.  Or  wet  his  feet  and  nngers  as  often  as  there 
is  any  advantage  to  be  gained  thereby.’  He  is  also  advised 
to  render  himself  skilful  in  music,  so  that  whenever  his  spi¬ 
rits  ore  melancholy,  or  his  thoughts  heavy,  ‘he  may  remove 


the  same  with  some  godly  hymn  or  anthem,  of  which  David 
gives  him  ample  examples.’  How  religiously  these  old  fel¬ 
lows  set  about  the  work  of  death  1  I  have  read  somewhere, 
that  Cromwell,  in  his  ycninger  days,  was  fond  of  angling. 
Then  the  angler  is  to  be  strong  and  valiant,  not  be  amazed 
at  storms,  nor  frightened  at  thunder ;  nor  must  he,  like  the 
fox  which  preyeth  upon  the  lam^  employ  all  his  labour  and 
cunning  on  the  smaller  fry ,1  but  like  the  lion  that  seizeth  ele¬ 
phants,  think  the  greatest 'fish  that  swims  a  reward  little 
enough  for  the  pains  he  endures.  He  must  also  *  be  patient, 
not  feel  vexed  when  he  loses  his  prey,  although  it  is  almost 
in  his  hand  ; — full  of  love  to  his  nei^bour,  giving  away  a 
rtion  of  what  he  catches,  and  not  working  only  for  his  own 
lly.’  He  must  also  be  ^ a  thankful  nature,  ‘praising  the 
Auuior  of  all  gocxlness  for  the  least  satisfaction.’  He  ought 
also  to  be  ‘  a  scholar  and  a  good  grammarian ;’  have  sweet¬ 
ness  of  speech  to  entice  others  to  follow  his  art ;  have  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  sun,  moon,  and  stars ;  be  conversant  with  wind 
and  weather;  and  have  a  constant  and  settled  belief  that 
where  the  ‘  waters  are  pleaannt  and  anything  likely,  there 
the  Creator  of  all  good  things  hath  stoi^  up  much  of  his 
plenty.’  In  short,  an  angler  must  be  a  good  man  :  and  be¬ 
side  Having  faith  enough  for  heaven,  must  dedicate  great 
store  of  it  to  fishing.  Izaak  Walton  appiears  to  lie  about  the 
only  one  who  ever  lived  up  to  this  ancient  fisherman’s  creed. 

‘‘Angling,  after  all,  is  a  pleasant  pastime ;  there  is  a  kind 
of  delicious  laziness  in  the  employment,  so  utterly  unlike  any 
other  out-of-door  amusement.  It  was  one  of  the  few  rural 
sports  that  I  ever  cared  to  follow,  but  I  neither  possessed  the 
affection  nor  the  skill  of  a  true  angler  for  the  profession ;  lov¬ 
ing  it  more  for  the  associations  it  awakened  than  a  regard  for 
the  craft  itself.  It  seemed  such  a  pleasure  to  sit  down  upon 
stnne  flowery  bank  in  May,  and  listen  to  the  river  as  it  went 
singing  to  itself,  and  the  sunshine  along  the  shelving  shores. 
You  could  scarce  refhvin  from  singing  yourself  when  you 
heard  the  skylark  raining  down  such  a  shower  of  music  that 
the  sunbeams  seemed  to  throb  again  beneath  the  sound,  as 
tliey  quivered  along  the  ripples  of  the  river.  Oh,  I  have 
jumped  up  in  ecstacy  at  such  sights,  and  excl  limed,  ‘  If  this 
IS  the  earth  where  can  heaven  be !’  No,  I  was  no  true  angler: 
my  rod  would  lie  half-buried  amid  the  daisies,  and  my  float 
moored  beneath  the  willows  that  hung  over  the  shore  to  look 
at  themselves  and  the  sky  in  tlie  water.  I  loved  it  and  I 
loved  it  not — but  for  hours  forgot  that  there  was  a  fin  in  the 
river,  or  a  care  in  the  wide  world,  or  aught  worth  living  for 
but  summer  and  sunshine,  trees  and  flowers,  and  delicious 
streams  to  sit  beside  and  dream  aliout  poetry.  Then  it  was 
so  sweet  and  peaceful  to  walk  home  in  tlie  twilight,  or  along 
with  the  bright  and  silent  moon,  tkit  seemed  to  keep  an  equiu 
pace  with  you  across  the  starry  steep  of  heaven.  Perchance 
the  oightinjgale  sang  ‘  somewhere’  in  the  neigliliouring  covert, 
and  you  sat  upon  some  rustic  stile  to  listen  to  her  song ;  then 
you  lost  her  sweet  notes  for  a  moment,  for  the  waves  went 
sounding  over  the  pebbly  shore,  fold  the  willows  whispered 
something  to  each  other,  until  by  and  by  you  heard  the  sound 
again.” 

The  author  then  gives  us  a  ckipter  of  his  own  reminiscen¬ 
ces  of  a  “  Country  Fair.”  Here  we  have  a  German  Doctor 
extolling  his  medicines  before  a  gaping  crowd,  which,  whether 
they  admired  the  two  hist  p.unted  globes,  the  smake,  the 
crocodile,  or  the  garrulous  doctor  himself,  it  was  impossible 
to  tell ;  however,  they  all  paid  the  utmost  attention  while 
listening  to  liis  wonderful  cures.  The  mountebank  announces 
his  medicines  as  follows : 

“  The  first  tiling  I  have  to  offer  to  your  notice,”  said  he, 
holding  up  a  handful  of  little  pamphlets,  “  is  my  True  Family 
Adviser,  which  will  show  the  best  time  to  cut  hair,  bow  moles 
and  dreams  are  to  be  interpreted — when  it  is  most  proper  to 
be  bled — under  what  aspm  of  the  moon  it  b  best  to  draw 
teeth,  cut  corns,  and  pare  nails,  to  graft,  plant,  innoculate, 
open  bee-hives,  and  kill  swine.  A^lso  various  receipts  fix' 
washes  for  removing  freckles,  love-powders,  and  instructions 
how  to  turn  the  hair  any  colour  the  purcluiser  pleases,  shape 
eye-brows  to  any  form,  and  make  low  foreheads  as  high  os 
you  like.  I  have  an  elixer  for  deafness,  and  any  person 
taking  it,  though  they  were  so  deaf  as  not  to  hear  the  report 
of  an  eighteen  pounder  thougli  fired  off  within  fifty  yards  of 
them,  would  afterwards  be  enabled  to  hear  a  star  fall,  though 
at  ever  so  great  a  distance.  I  have  also  on  sale  the  ‘Con¬ 
stitutional  Almanack,’  which  will  show  when  the  purchaser 
will  become  ill,  and  what  hb  diseases  will  be,  during  the 
next  seven  ye.irs. 

“  In  boxes,  at  one  sliilling  wch,  may  be  bou^t,  my  cele¬ 
brated  ‘  Levelling  Pill^’  which,  if  a  person’s  nic^  tnrough 
the  small  pox,  looks  like  the  map  of  Wales,  with  all  the 
hills  and  valleys  in  it,  will  in  the  course  of  a  few  doses  make 
it  all  as  level  as  a  bowling-green. 

“To  those  who  atteiM  churches,  chapels,  or  such  like 
meetings,  I  strongly  recommend  my  Pills  of  Wwahip,  which 
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will  prevent  nil  the  wheezing,  coughing,  Hnd  brtrking  which 
you  fie.ir  more  of  than  the  aemvon,  e^tpectally  in  winter.  Some 
old  miui  begina  the  harmony,  it  rona  along  by  the  commu- 
ition  uble  (  e  ist  cougha  ag.unat  west,  and  tl>e  south  aisle 
ag.iinst  the  north  aisle ;  you  lose  all  the  parson’s  quoCitiona, 
wliicli  cost  him  so  much  Libor— even  the  clerk’s  respon^ 
nre  drowned  by  it.  Now  to  prevent  all  this.  Like  my  Pills 
of  Worsliip,  a^  whether  you  sLind  up  to  the  cliin  in  water 
for  a  fortnight,  or  fall  asleep  in  the  fields  in  a  shower,  it  will 
make  no  difference,  fi>r  I  will  forfeit  my  repuUtion  if  ever  you 
cough  agai|i.  Nor  must  I  forget  to  menuon  my  Divulging 
Drops,  one  drop  of  which  taken  in  a  glass  of  ule  or  wine, 
which  may  be  slipped  in  unseen,  will  cause  the  persons  who 
Like  it  to  confess  all  they  know,  and  all  of  good  or  evil  they 
intend  doing. 

“  Some  of  the  curee  which  I  have  performed  I  shall  state 
with  all  possible  modesty.  I  cured  one  James  Gabble,  who 
W.U  always  talking,  even  in  Ids  sleep,  and  one  William 
Still,  who  scarcely  spoke  a  word  in  a  nuxith ; — this  I  did  by 
transferring  a  portion  of  the  blood  of  one  into  the  other,  and 
peiformed  so  perfect  a  cure,  that  Willkim  Still  sometimes 
talks,  and  James  Gabble  sometimes  holds  his  tongue.  Also 
Dinah  Frail,  who  was  so  given  to  speak  evil  language,  that 
she  would  curse  over  grace,  and  storm  over  prayers,  although 
she  had  been  piously  brou^t  up,  fed  by  the  'Crumbs  of 
Comfort,*  and  lulled  to  sleep  with  Wesley’s  Hynma.  In  a 
week  I  so  far  cured  her  that  she  left  off  ‘  The  Rigs  of  Bar¬ 
ley,’  and  ‘  Whistle  and  I’ll  come  to  thee,  my  Lad and  in 
place  of  these  got  an  evening  hymn,  grdce  before  and  after 
meat,  and  twt>  of  the  commandments. 

"  1  cured  a  celebrated  physician  who  was  troubled  with  a 
longing  to  write  prescriptions  to  such  a  monstrous  degree, 
that  he  wrote  bills  by  the  yard,  and  prescribed  medicines  by 
the  iH^shead  and  wheelbarrow-full  at  a  time.  Now  he 
writes  W  three  words,  prescribes  but  two  scruples,  leaves 
Ids  p  itients  to  a  wholesome  kitchen-diet,  lus  ruined  tlie  sex¬ 
ton  and  the  undertaker,  and  tlie  over-slocked  parish  has  pe¬ 
titioned  parliament  to  send  out  a  new  colony  to  either  the 
upper  or  lower  world. 

“  But  the  most  miracu'ous  cure  that  I  ever  wrou^t  was 
on  Oliadiah  Flemming,  who  dwell  at  All-hallows,  B.irking, 
and  had  such  a  terrible  coi^h  upon  him  that  no  one  in  the 
liouse  could  sleep  for  a  fortnight  After  having  given  him  a 
couple  of  bushels  of  my  long  coughing  (hIIs  without  effecting 
a  remedy,  1  all  at  once  discovered  that  he  never  coukl  be 
cured  wliile  he  Inire  that  name,  or  lived  in  tkit  parish,  for 
Flemming  brought  on  the  cough,  and  Barking  continu^  it 
I  tlierefore  removed  him  to  Ambleside,  and  Killed  him  Bow¬ 
man,  ancl,  although  he  became  a  httle  lame,  I  perfectly  cured 
his  cough. 

“  Nenemiah  Drowsy,  the  ranters’  parson,  was  so  afflicted 
with  a  letluirgy  thithe  would  sometimes  fall  asleep  while  as¬ 
cending  the  pulpit  sL<irs,  drop  into  a  sound  slumber  wliile 
giving  our  his  text,  and  snore,  until  the  ch  .pel  shook,  in  the 
midst  of  his  sermon.  By  Liking  my  ‘  Wide-awake’  pills  he 
is  now  enabled  to  preach  at  tlie  camp-meeting  a  whole  week 
without  sleeping — read  the  whole  of  Lady  Dash’s  poetry 
without  a  nod,  and  every  word  of  Lord  T wiiddledum’s  no¬ 
vels  without  a  yawn.  Nav,  it  is  averred  that  he  gM  through 
a  work,  which  five  hundred  people  had  attempted  in  vain  to 
read,  ami  which  it  was  coiisiderMl  impossible  for  any  man  to 
do  although  he  possessed  the  alienee  of  Job,  tlie  coustitutiou 
of  S<imson,  and  the  age  oT  MethiiseLih :  but  this  he  did 
through  my  ‘  Wide-awake  pills,’  and  a  few  puff  powders, 
without  once  sleeping 

"  But  these  things^  continued  he,  "  may  not  be  quite  so 
well  understood  among  you  as  my  fly-powders,  cough  drops, 
and  worm  cakes,  whkm  for  the  small  cWge  of  one  ahilluig 
per  pocket,  will  kill,  cure,  and  lengthen  life.” 

If  we  might  allow  ourselves  to  run  into  further  digression, 
we  could  quote  some  very  animated  passages  from  the 
“Game-keeper's  Hut”  but  we  have  already  strayed  fir 
enough  and  must  conclude  with  a  sliort  extract  from  “A  Stray 
Chapter”  respecting  woman. 

“Many  of  the  young  women  in  London  are  complete 
slaves,  die  milliners  and  dress-makers  especially.  They  do 
these  things  differently  in  the  country  ;  the  dreM-muker  of¬ 
ten  goes  out  to  work  by  the  cLiy,  so  doa  the  tailor ;  neither 
piny  thinks  of  begmning  imtil  after  breakfast,  and  to  work 
until  six  or  seve  i  o’clock  is  considered  a  good  long  day ; 
eighteen  pence  s-d-iy  and  their  vktmils,  iaulMHitlheavem^ 
pricenaid  to  the  dress-makers  of  Uiis  class. 

“  The  middle  classes  of  the  Elnglish  women  are  not  over¬ 
well  tre.it^;  tlw  lower  classes  lead  wretched  lives;  the 
higher  orders  are  all  but  goddesses.  Some  argue  that  a  si¬ 
milar  cl  issificition  iLitundly  Lakes  place  amongst  the  men: 
it  may,  but  the  lines  of  distinctkm  are  not  so  tlioroughly 
marked.  A  very  curious  p  iper  might  be  produced  on  this 
matter.  I  here  only  throw  out  the  hint  that  some  abler  hind 
tlun  mine  miy  Like  it  up.  In  the  coimiry  the  bouniiiry 
line  is  not  so  .ippireut;  there  is  sKuccly  a  step  between  the 


habits  of  the  homely  farmer’s  wife  and  the  laliorer*s.  In 
London,  the  lodger  who  occupies  a  first-floor,  would  scarcely 
deign  to  speak  to  the  'common  people’  who  live  ip  the  at¬ 
tics.  There  is  as  much  difference  b^ween  the  habits  of  the 
people  wbo  all  live  under  one  roof^  as  there  is  between  the 
pure  aristocrat  and  the  independent  and  quiet  citizen.  He 
who  occupies  the  third-floor  is  perhaps  a  mechanic ;  be  comes 
home  regularly  at  twelve  to  diiM,  gives  a  single  knock,  is  ad¬ 
mitted  by  his  poor  but  clean-lookii^  wife,  wipes  his  feet  and 
goes  up  stairs :  first  and  second  floor-doors  never  by  any 
possible  ch.ince  opening  in  the  nie.tn  time.  Second-floor 
comes  with  a  double  knock ;  be  dines  at  one  or  two :  liis 
wife  is  on  nodding-terms  with  first-floor.  Sometimes  they 
exchange  a  '  good  morning’  with  each  other ;  especially  if 
second-floor  is  not  inlinuite  with  the  “common  people”  up 
stairs.  First-floor  dines  at  three  or  four,  if  he  is  a  clerk,  or 
laolding  some  situation  under  government ;  he  gives  a  regu¬ 
lar  “  ran,  tan,  tan,”  for  they  keep  a  girl,  a  little  dirty  be¬ 
grimed  wretch :  no  matter,  it  is  ‘  our  serv.uiL*  The  ground- 
floor  people  (generally  tlie  landlord  and  funily),  if  they 
chance  to  be  at  the  window,  bow  and  smile  to  the  first-Coor 
— be  is  such  a  respectable  nkin — be  pays  so  regular — has  a 
gallon  of  spirits  at  a  time;  and  never  such  beggarly  bits  as 
a  quarter-of-a-hundred  of  coals  at  once:  'disgracing  the 
appeannee  of  the  house.' 

“  Then,  perhaps,  there  are  the  children  of  each  floor ;  first, 
have  platted  riband  behind  and  long  tails ;  second,  very  tidy 
indeed ;  perhaps  they  put  most  of  uieir  washing  out  a^  c.in 
spare  more  time  to  look  after  their  children ;  thira-floor,  often 
a  dirty  f.ice,  and  sitting  on  the  lop- landing  eating  breiid-and- 
buUer,  or  pulling  the  co.ds  out  of  the  cupbaird  while  the 
mother  is  washing.  But  this  is  rambling  indeed,  and  instead 
of  a  rural  sketch  we  are  describing  London  manners,  when 
we  set  out  with  on  intention  of  saying  sometliing  on  woman.” 

What  that  something  is,  may  be  learned  by  allying  to 
Messrs.  Wiley  &  Putnam,  wlio  have  the  work  bound  in  a 
very  elegant  style,  or  will  procure  it  on  conun  sslon,  at  the 
shortest  possible  notice ;  but  not  another  word  from  ua. 

The  Pkiloeopky  of  Jtrtijieial  end  Compultonf  Drinking 
Utagtt  m  Greot  BrUrntn  end  Ireland.  Containing  the 
charaeterietie,  and  exeltienely  nationaL,  eonvtrfef  latee  of 
Britiek  Society,  teilh  the  ptealiar  eampuleonf  feetal  cue- 
toau  of  ninetp- eight  tradee  and  oecnpatione  in  the  Ihree 
kingdutne ;  comprehending  about  three  hundred  different 
drinking  neagee.  H’itk  copious  anecdotes  and  illu$>ra- 
tione.  Bjf  John  Dunlap,  Eeq.,  Preeident  of  the  General 
Temperanee  Union  of  Scotland,  London:  Houlston  ft 
Stoneman.  Wiley  A  Putnam :  New  York, 

Among  the  multifarious  accomplishments,  and  strikingly 
amiable  propensities,  which  we  are  notoriously  known  to  pos¬ 
sess,  a  love  for  temperanee — or  to  speak  more  by  the  letter — to¬ 
tal  abetinenee  eocitliee,  never  was — to  the  best  of  our  recollec¬ 
tion — of  the  number.  Nature  in  fashioning  so  creditable  a  spe¬ 
cimen  of  the  human  race,  as  we  have  been  proved  on  the 
soundest  principles  of  induction  to  be,  never  g.ive  us  the  liver 
of  a  teetotaiist,  and  we  confese,  th:U  on  a  fresh  autumnal 
morning,  such  as  we  have  known  in  the  romantic  hills  of 
Scotland,  when  nature  throws  off  her  veil  of  mist,  and  dis¬ 
plays  the  features  of  some  bleak  promoniory  frowning  ike 
misfortune,  with  indignant  scorn  upon  the  sea  of  iroublee  that 
assails  it,  or  the  outlines  of  some  lovely  lake  glimmering  in 
the  distance,  amid  its  surrounding  terrors,  the  sounds  of  us- 
quebagh  and  Glenlivet  convey  infinitely  more  charms  to  our 
ears,  than  the  detestable,  and  boarding-school  call  of  “  tea  is 
ready.” 

But  although  we  have  thus  candidly  put  in  our  plea  of 
Don-oonformance,  we  are  fully  aware  that  there  is  a  vast  de.d 
to  be  done  in  the  way  of  correcting  h  ibits  of  intemperance, 
and  inaboliahing  those  CuUastic  and  vicious  customs  which 
our  author  so  eloquently  deplores ;  and  the  man,  wbo  amidst 
obloquy,  disromagement,  and  ridicule,  eouk)  labor  so  success¬ 
fully,  in  bringing  to  light  many  facts  connected  with  the  great 
sin  of  inlemper.oice  which  usually  escape  the  common  ob¬ 
server — in  prying  into  its  moet  eecret  receeeee,  and  in  devising 
and  executing  combimitiona,  suited  to  arrest  the  progress  of 
this  hateful  vice,  has  entailed  obligations  upon  the  public,  of 
no  common  magnitude.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that 
the  an  consists,  not  in  the  use,  but  the  abuse  of  the  article ; 
and  we  will  bedd  ourselves  ready  at  any  time  to  prove  that 


your  extrav.igant  tenets  of  total  abstinence,  are  OMire  calcu¬ 
lated  to  engender  viee,  than  to  check  the  career  of  excese. 
Such  has  been  the  Kise  in  Scotland ;  therefore  we  were  not  at 
all  surpneed  to  find  Mr.  Dunlap,  himself  a  Scotchman 
launching  forth  in  theoe  terms. 

“  Foreigners  regard  the  Scotch  as  a  moral  and  pnident  peo¬ 
ple  ;  but  there  arc  strange  anomalies  in  our  national  cha¬ 
racter.  Thus,  a  wise  ana  pious  fisther  trains  up  his  son  in 
sound  nurture  and  admonition:  he  frequently  recurs  to 
counsel ;  gives  line  upon  line,  and  precept  upon  precepc 
Perhaps,  in  no  one  point  does  be  simw  such  exquisite  jea¬ 
lousy,  as  when  on  the  subject  of  intemperance.  When  tho 
boy  IS  about  to  leave  his  father’s  roof-tree,  the  parent  ro- 
ilerates,  redoubles,  coocentratea  his  instruction;  above  all, 
be  obtests  bim  to  flee  the  tavern  as  he  would  a  peat-house ; 
with  the  same  breath,  he  draws  from  his  puree  a  sum,  va¬ 
rying  from  ten  sbil'ings  to  seven  pounds  sterlii^,  which  bo 
bestows  for  the  express  purpose  of  initisiing  his  child  into 
a  course  of  diaaipaiion  tnai  may  ensure  unhappiness  in 
tsr  life :  sud  this  be  is  bound  end  filtered  to  do  ;  end  the 
poor  apprentice-slave  must  table  the  entry-money  to  his 
companions,  or  take  the  risk  of  such  a  course  of  msltreot- 
ment  sa,  in  some  esses,  it  would  be  nearly  ae  much  as  his 
life  is  worth  to  undergo.  Perhaps  no  greater  esse  of  in¬ 
consistency  is  to  be  found  in  the  manners  of  any  nation. 
In  a  town  in  the  west  country,  although  about  two  thirds 
of  the  trades  have  lately  abandoned  apprentice-entries,  and 
where  the  doctrine  of  anti-usage  is  now  somewhat  known, 
yet  still,  such  is  the  fora  of  ohl  prriudice,  that  the  magis¬ 
trates  had  to  interfere  in  the  case  of  s  poor  orphan  appren¬ 
ticed  to  the  cooper  trade,  and  punish  his  fellow-wonimen, 
who  had  not  long  ago  proceeded  to  blows  and  blood,  in 
order  to  enforce  the  usage.  How  happy  would  anxious 
parents  be,  whose  sons  are  consigned  to  business,  to  col¬ 
lege,  or  elsewhere,  distant  from  their  father’s  contrd,  could 
tMy  be  assured,  that  by  the  influence  of  temperance  asao- 
ciatious,  they  were  saved  the  dread  of  even  occasional 
drinking  matchee,  and  the  long  fearful  train  of  guilt  that 
intemperance  reuins,  coiled  up  within  its  own  plMic  and 
never-failing  energies.” 

Indeed,  it  is  a  singuhur  circumstance,  and  strongly  indica¬ 
tive  of  the  prevalence  of  vice  in  Scotland,  to  see  in^  various 
places,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Edinburgh,  vast  piles  of 
buildings,  consisting  of  immense  granaries,  with  correspond¬ 
ing  works  for  Kurying  on  the  different  operations  of  malting 
and  fermenting  enormous  quantities  of  grain.  A  species  of 
impost  gre:itly  adv.mtageous  to  the  revenue  no  doubt,  but  in 
a  still  higher  degree  pernicious  to  he.ilth  and  general  morals ; 
for  whilst  k  rolw  the  lowest  peasant,  of  those  refreshing 
draughts  of  good  native  ale,  which  afforded  in  days  of  yore, 
a  most  wholesome  and  nourishing  beverage  to  the  poor  and 
the  laboring  classes,  it  h.a  also  struck  at  the  very  vitals  of 
the  people,  and  h.u  alre.uly  insensibly  destroyed  the  beslth- 
ful  roots  of  p>pulation.  In  this,  as  in  m\ny  other  things  of 
equal  importance,  there  appears  to  exist  so  strange  a  sub¬ 
serviency  of  opinion  to  interest  among  Scotchmen,  so  snigma- 
liml  a  mixture  of  aspirations  after  virtue  and  decided  apos- 
tacy  to  vice,  that  k  is  impossible  to  say,  which  of  these  ooa- 
flieting  qualities  preponderates,  or  whether  the  puritanical 
spirit  of  the  present  generation  recognizes  any  other  errors 
than  those  which  obstruct  favored  individuals  in  their  progress 
towards  the  acquisition  of  wealth  and  feme.  One  thing  bow-^ 
ever  k  certain,  th-U  upon  that  enlarged  ■cheme  of  poliucaand 
moralky,  wliich  should  form  the  bask  of  every  sound  politi¬ 
cal  system,  k  k  both  unwise  and  unnatural  to  suffer  so 
great  a  portion  of  that  grain,  which  was  intended  by  ths 
wke  dupenaitions  of  s  merciful  Providence,  to  yield  salu¬ 
brious  substance  to  man  and  beast,  and  to  ibrm  the  strength 
and  prosperity  of  s  aition,  by  nursing  up  a  race  of  healthful 
peasants,  to  be  converted  into  liquid  fire. 

The  line  of  argument  pursued  by  Mr.  Dunlap^  k,  with 
very  few  exceptions,  sound  and  convincing — the  style  in 
which  the  reasoning  k  conducted  k  fluent  and  compact,  and 
the  general  results  to  which  their  reasonings  lead,  are  calcu¬ 
lated  for  extensive  and  permanent  usefulness.  Hereksnolher 
specimen : 

“  When  we  look  to  the  decline  and  fidi  of  mpire^  and 
search  for  some  principle,  either  secretly  wsstiag  in  iu  na¬ 
ture,  or  overtly  aesolating,  competent  to  be  the  direct  eaose 
of  such  a  rmtut— we  shiQl  find  that  national  inlempirance 
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U  not  inadequate  to  thie  cruel  consummation.  It  will  put  the  world  to  laugh  at  its  own  crown  of  glory,  as  if  it  were  a  directed  towards  erery  point  where  an  enemy  might  be  ex- 

all  the  mainsprings  of  the  often-boasted  character  of  Grwt  fool’s  cap— H  would  be  pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  its 

Britain  to  the  proof  of  action,  in  the  serious  operations  that  .  - 1  j  u*  u  *  i  *•*  against  the  ketch.  The  period  between  the  time  when  the 

must  attend  an  endearor  to  regain,  once  m^,  the  high  highest  ambiUon.  Intrepid  wm  last  seen,  and  that  when  most  of  those  who 

path  of  moral  honor  and  duty;  all  the  energies  of  all  the  Mr.  Coopermay  rest  assured  however,  that  genius,  though  watched  without  the  rocks  learned  her  fate,  was  not  very 

classes  in  the  community  will  be  put  to  an  exquisite  test.  Jt  may  be  for  a  time  unhonored,  must  eventually  have  its  tri-  This  was  an  interval  of  intense,  almost  of  Immh- 


_ _ _ _  ,  all  the  energies  or  all  ill  .  ,  ,  „  .  „  i  r  • 

classes  in  the  community  will  put  to  an  exquisite  test.  h  may  be  for  a  time  unhonored,  must  eventually  have  its  tri-  This  was  an  interval  of  intense,  alm<^  of  Immh- 

Our  nation  has  lately  arrived  at  a  crisis,  in  the  excessive  u  i,  u  ■  j  i  j  •»  less,  expectation,  and  it  was  interrupted  only  by  the  flashes 

use  of  inebriating  Uqums,  unknown  in  former  time.  Men,  '*"™P**'  ^  scorned,  spurned,  trampled  on  it  may  ^.^^r  of  the  enemy’s  guns.  Various  reporU  exist  of 

young,  old,  and  middle-aged,  have  their  whole  life  imbued  bvc  friendless,  and  lay  down  a  wearied  spirit  in  a  welcome  what  those  who  gazed  into  the  gloom  beheld,  or  fancied 
with  a  deleterious  and  uncontrollable  propensity  to  this  grave — but  the  hour  of  its  glory  must  come,  when  all  living  beheld ;  but  one  melancholy  fact  alone  would  seem  to 
Tice.  It  telU  upon  their  heaUh,  means,  manners,  and  reli-  g.  ,,  .cknowled<re  it.  and  all  succeedino-  ^nerations  be  wyo™*  co«“«d'c“on.  A  fierce  and  sudden  light  illu- 
giouscharacterlin  the  most  affecting  manner.  Moral  ruin  .  .  .  “  ®  “ucceeduio  ^nwaU^  minated  the  panorama,  a  torrent  of  fire  streamed  upward, 

glares  us  in  the  face;  and  a  new  revolting  feature  has  late-  ‘O'***  “"S  «  exultaUoo  and  praise.  What  fate  that  in  shape  resembled  the  great  erruption  of  Vesuvius  as 

w  present^  itselfj  in  the  avowed,  open,  shameless  inebria-  was  that  of  Burns,  whom  all  men  now  consent  to  honor —  it  has  been  describ^  by  Pliny,  and  a  concussion  followed 

Uon  of  the  female  sex.  But  as  if  to  fulfil  the  whole,  and  to  ^hose  name  now  awakens  universal  admiration — whose  that  made  the  cruisers  in  the  offing  trenible  from  tlwir 

add  the  acmfi  and  lopstone  to  this  saunic  superstructure,  .  .  .  .  ...  trucks  to  their  keels.  This  sudden  blaze  of  light  was  fol- 

many  mere  children  w  now  far  gone  in  firm  and  harden-  thoughU  and  most  immature  speculaUons  are  note  jo^^^d  by  a  darkness  of  two-fold  intensity,  and  the  guns  of 

ed  habiuof  adult  drunkenness ; _ a  perfection  of  ruin  and  treasured  as  literary  relics — ^whose  fame  it  is  note  acknow-  the  batteries  became  mule,  as  if  annihilated.  Numerous 

sin  unimagined  till  now,  unparalleled  hitherto,  as  regards  ledged,  is  like  the  tree  planted  by  the  waters,  that  spreadeth  shells  had  been  seen  in  the  air,  and  some  of  them  descend- 

ohildhood,  and  unmatched  in  the  most  atrocious  annals  of  ^  iu  rooU  bv  the  river  and  whose  leaf  shall  be  ^n  for  ^ 

the  most  flagitious  nations.  The  whole  population  has  be-  ®  ^  ‘eal  snail  be  green  lor  burning,  and  a  few  exploded,  but  much  the 

come  interested  in  this  rigorous  question.  The  very  scof-  7  CTeater  part  were.extinguished  in  the  water.  The  mast,  too, 

fers  at  the  Temperance  cause,  now  languidly  issue  forth  But  we  had  well  nigh  forgotten  our  promise  of  confining  bad  risen  perpendicular,  with  its  rigging  and  canvass 

their  scorn,  with  a  sting  in  their  heaits;  while  the  our  second  notice  to  extracts.  The  following  relates  to  the 

of  the  reflecting  people  m  heard  within  the  recesses  of  the  ,  •  r/-.  -a  l  .l  r  •  ^  .  tremendous  was  the  eruption,  and  so  intense  the  darkness 

cottage,  throughout  the  streeU  and  lanes,  in  the  meadows  fatal  enterprisew  Captain  Somers,  when  the  famous  ketch.  In-  which  sucee^ed,  that  it  was  impossible  to  ascertoin  the 
and  on  the  mountains,  bemoaning  itself;  apprehensive  of  trepid,  which  had  been  employed  in  burning  the  Philadelphia,  precise  position  of  the  ketch  at  the  moment, 
yet  more  fearful  coming  desolation  from  the  sordid  enemy,  fitted  out  as  a  floating  mine,  with  tlie  intention  of  send-  ,  V*  *1**  but  fleeting  light,  im  person  could  say  that 

and  demanding  a  firm  array  against  the  destruction  that  ■  „  . ...  _ _  .i.«  b«  had  noted  more  than  one  material  circumstance,  ihe  fact 

now  thrusu  at  the  viuls  of  the  wpire.”  ^"P®***  ^  that  the  Intrepid  had  not  reached  the  point  at  which  she 

enemy’s  cruizers.  aimed.  The  shells  had  not  spread  far,  and  those  which 

Upon  the  whole,  we  have  seldom  met  with  a  work,  which  fell  on  the  rocks  were  so  many  proofs  of  this  iropor- 

calls  for  more  minute  attention  than  the  one  before  us.-  „k  ^  timt  truth.  There  was  no  to  indicate  the  pre- 

.  .  r  •  •  •  .  .u  u  which  succeeded  the  attack  last  related,  promising  to  be  cise  spot  where  the  ketch  exploded.  A  few  cries  arose  from 

Whether  viewed  at  a  matter  of  curious  mquiry  to  the  phi-  dark,  and  there  being  a  good  leading  wind  from  the  east-  the  town,  but  the  subsequent  and  deep  silence  that  followed 
losopher,  or  as  a  plan  of  pure  Christian  Pliilanthropy,  we  ward,  it  was  selected  for  the  purpose.  Com.  Preble  ap-  was  more  eloquent  than  any  clamor.  The  whole  of  Tripoli 
know  few  subjects  more  deeply  interesting,  than  a  complete  P*®*'*  f®  b®’®  viewed  the  result  of  this  expedition  with  gf®®f  was  like  a  city  of  tombs.” 

.  .  j  ...  rj  .  anxiety,  and  to  have  ordered  all  lU  preparations  with  the  . .  .  . 

ATiritomy  of  tnc  vicC|  &nu  exposure  of  tne  statistics  of  drunk*  utmost  pcrson&l  Attention  to  the  deiAiis.  'I'his  feeling  is  bO"  The  ccleorAted  comoAt  Lctween  the  ’WTssp  snd  the  Frolic 
enness.  The  book  is  replete  with  most  gTa]ffiic  touches  of  lieved  to  have  been  increased  by  his  knowledge  of  the  char-  has  been  described  with  so  much  of  that  graphic  felicity, 
ra.inners — showing  the  intimate  connexion  between  drinking  *cter  of  the  officers  who  were  to  go  in,  and  who,  it  was  un-  .p^hich  is  the  distinguisliinz  trait  of  all  Mr.  Cooper’s  sea 
.  1  •  1  j  .  derslood,  had  expressed  a  determination  neither  to  be  taken,  ,  .  ,  ........  .... 

and  politeness,  courtesy,  kindness,  joy  and  sorrow,  and  many  ammunition  in  the  ketch  to  fall  into  the  »*««ch«S  that  we  would  willingly  have  copied  it  into  our  co- 

of  the  thousand  changes  in  a  man’s  f.imily,  lot,  or  profes-  enemy’s  hands.  The  latter  point  was  one  of  great  impor-  luirms,  but  we  con  only  make  room  for  tlie  following  admi- 
sion ;  and  as  the  principal  object  proposed  by  its  publication,  tance,  it  being  understood  that  the  Tripolitans,  like  the  rable  remarks  on  the  general  results  of  the  action. 

u  to  mduce  meclianics  and  artizan^  to  abandon  drinking  fene^^  ^n^rrtandfng  irf  iSe'^uadron',  "  As  this  was  the  first  combat  of  the  war  between  vessels 

usages  for  the  counter  stimulation  of  re  wlmg,  we  liope  that  before  the  ketch  proceeded,  that  her  officers  had  deiennined  of  a  force  so  nearly  equal,  as  to  render  cavilling  difficult, 

it  may  be  extensively  circulated  in  tliis  country ;  for  excess  not  to  be  taken.  Two  fast  rowing  boats,  one  belonging  to  rcsidt  occasioned  much  exultation  in_  America,  and 

in  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  U  no  less  rooted  m  the  conslitu-  Constitution,  that  pulled  six  oars,  were  chosen  to  bring  ‘be  ronfidence  of  the  public,  in  suppling 

.  “  .  .  the  party  off  and  their  crews  were  volunteers  from  the  American  ship  had  quite  as  much  claims  to  conduct, 

uon  of  our  society  than  u  is  elsewhere.  Constitution  and  Naniilua  At  the  last  moment,  Mr,  courage,  and  skill,  as  their  enemies.  Persons  of  reflection 

- -  Israel,  an  ardent  young  officer,  whose  application  to  go  in  attached  but  little  importance,  it  is  true,  to  the  mere  fact 

The  Hielory  of  the  .Vory  of  the  United  Statu  of.imeriea,  iy  hud  b^n  rejected,  found  means  to  gel  on  board  the  ketch,  craisers  of  the  enemy  had  teen  taken  in  single 

T  Fenimore  Coooer  Wilev  St  Putnam  •  New  Vnrk.  ®nd  in  consideration  of  his  gallantry  he  was  permitted  to  combat,  but  tte  idea  of  British  invincibility  on  the  ocean 

TT  ucy  OL  X  uui.^11 .  laew  lori^  .i _ _  .11 -...I.. _ 1 was  destroved.  and  the  vast  moral  results  were  distmetlv 


{Second  Notice.') 


join  the  party.  When 
the  evening  of  the  day 
under  way,  with  the  A 


hen  all  was  ready,  or  about  8  o’clock  of  destroyed,  and  the  vast  moral  results  were  distinctly 
day  just  mention^,  the  Intrepid  was  foreseen.  Men  part  with  their  prejudices  slowly  and  with 


laaTBi  xxiBiury,  aiiu  cnuneiuiy  cuaracierisuc  oi  uui  spun  01  - ’T - .  P  “  {  ,  .  .....  had  neimreed  in  nsviil  wsrfsr*  Whilr  thfsr 

....  ^  1  J  *  ,  creating  suspicion  by  being  seen,  ahe  hauled  off,  to  take  her  *  naa  occuitm  in  naval  warlare.  While  ttiese 

unrelenting  lanaUcism  which  has  always  marked  every  de-  station;  like  the  other  small  vessels,  near  the  rocks,  in  order  critics  perceived  and  admitted  the  superiority  of  tte  Arosri- 
monstration  of  hostility  towards  tlie  man  and  his  prtxluc-  to  pick  up  the  retreating  boau.  The  last  person  of  the  *he  two  actions  that  had  occurred,  tliey 

tions.  The  owl,  they  say,  rejoices  at  the  eclipses  of  the  sun :  squadron  who  had  any  communication  with  Capt.  Somers,  not  but  sm  that  it  wm  disproportion^  to  the  execu- 

•  •  J  .•  1 .  •  J  •  .  .  was  Mr  Washington  Reed  tte  first  lieutenant  of  hisnwn  ‘bey  had  done;  and  in  tte  combat  between  the  two 

^e  cnucs  delight  in  detecuiig  flaws  m  a  man  of  genius,  and  g,.hooner,  the  Naimlus,  who  left  him  about  nine  o’clock ;  at  bttle  vessels  that  has  just  been  recorded,  tte  important  fact 
m  applymg  ridicule  to  whatever  they  cannot  comprehend,  that  time  all  was  calm,  collected,  and  in  order,  on  board  the  "®‘  overlooked,  that  tte  enemy’s  brig  had  suffered  as 
for  ridicule  and  paradox  are  the  birth  of  a  minute — irresisti-  “  infernal.”  The  general  uneasiness  was  increased  by  the  *®yc‘c  *  1®“  men,  as  it  was  usual  for  tte  heaviest  vm- 

exercised  upon— they  are  the  natonil  employmenu  of  an  taking  leave  of  his  friend,  were  to  caution  him  against  but  now  they  had  only  to  back  their  top-sails  to  be  certain 
idle  and  flippant  mind,  whose  utmost  exertkm  extends  but  to  these  boats.  The  night  was  darker  than  usual,  and  the  last  ®fb®iDg*®gs^ff®“h*.n^u»il«s  of  their  guna  There  was  no 
the  smart  repartee  or  whimsical  crotchet  ‘hat  may  be  said  to  have  teen  seen  of  the  Intrepid,  was  the  '“‘“ng  off  in  British  spirit;  no  vessel  was  unworthily  given 

indignAtion  to  reflect^  thAt  Amon^  so  many  men  geniuA  anxious  spectaiors  fanciea  they  could  still  trace  her  dim  change,  in  the  character  of  the  new  adTersaiy* 

that  are  now  flourishing  on  the  fertile  soil  of  American  bte-  outline,  most  probably  after  it  hud  totally  disappear^.  J^hc  most  caTilhng  detractors  ofilw  rising  reputation  of  the 
rature.  not  one  should  have  been  found  vet  to  sLand  nn  m  This  sinking  into  the  gloom  of  night  was  no  bad  image  of  American  marine  were  reluctantly  obliged  to  ^mit  that 
.  f  ...  ^  u  i  the  impenetrable  mystery  that  has  veiled  the  subsequent  naval  combats  were  no  longer  what  they  h^  bwn;  and 

defence  of  his  disUnguiahed  contempOTary,  while  many  who  proce^ngs  of  the  gaUaiit  party  on  board  her.  When  the  discreet  among  the  enemy  saw  tte  necessity  of  rreater 
arc  connected  with  the  periodical  press  have  eTcn  sought  by  Intrepid  was  last  ssen  by  the  n^ed  eye,  she  was  not  a  more  labored  preparations}  and  of  renewed  eflR^rts. 

their  individual  efforts,  to  pull  down  that  proud  monument  of  musket- shot  from  the  mole,  standing  directly  for  the  harbor.  With  the  following  excellent  summing  up  on  the  termin.a- 
popular  reprd,  which  the  voice  of  the  most  intelligent  and  Weve^iSterowye”*^^  tion  ^  the  tour,  we  reluctantly  take  our  leave  of  Mr.Cooper 

the  most  disceitung  of  all  nations  had  raised  in  honor  of  his  glass,  but  even  he  could  distinguish  do  more  than  her  dim  ®ie  work. 

great  talents.  There  is  something  gross  and  unn.uural  in  all  proportions.  There  is  a  vague  rumor  that  she  touched  on  Thus  terminated  the  war  of  1812,  as  far  as  it  was  con- 
this,  for  genius  should  ever  reverence  and  respect  <'enius.  rocks,  but  it  docs  not  appear  to  rest  on  sufficient  su-  nccted  with  the  Americsn  marine.  Tte  navy  came  out  of 

Oeniii*  I..M _ •  .  ^  .  thoiiiy  to  be  entitled  to  absolute  Credit.  To  the  last  mo-  this  struggle  with  a  vast  increase  of  reputation.  The  bril- 

.  „  “P  g®®*®*  t®  contempt,  as  appears  to  have  been  advancing.  About  this  time  liant  style  in  which  the  ships  had  teen  carried  into  action, 

u  would  be  a  complete  self-degmd.ation — it  would  be  teaching  the  batteries  began  to  fire.  The  shot  is  said  to  have  been  the  steadiness  and  rapidity  with  which  they  had  teen 
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handled,  and  the  fatal  accuracy  of  their  fire,  on  nearly  erery 
occasion,  produced  a  new  era  in  naral  warfare.  Most  of 
the  frigate  actions  had  been  as  soon  decided  as  circumstan¬ 
ces  would  allow,  and  in  no  instance  was  it  found  necessary 
to  keep  up  the  fire  of  a  sloop  of  war  an  hour,  when  singly 
engaged.  Most  of  the  combats  of  the  latter,  indeed,  were 
decided  in  about  half  the  time.  The  execution  done  in 
these  short  conflicts  was  often  equal  to  that  made  by  the 
largest  ressels  of  Europe,  in  general  actions,  and  some  of 
them,  the  slain  and  wounded,  comprised  a  eery  large  pro¬ 
portion  of  the  crews. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  in  which  nation  this  unlooked  for 
result  created  the  most  surprise,  America  or  England.  In 
the  first,  it  produced  a  confidence  in  itself  that  had  been 
greatly  wanted,  but  which,  in  the  end,  perhaps,  degenerated 
to  a  feeling  of  self-esteem  and  security  that  were  not  with¬ 
out  danger,  or  entirely  without  exaggeration.  The  last 
was  induced  to  alter  iu  mode  of  rating,  adopting  one  by  no 
means  as  free  from  the  imputation  of  a  want  of  consistency 
as  the  one  it  abandoned,  and  it  altogether  changed  its  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  force  of  single  ships,  as  well  as  of  the  arma¬ 
ments  of  frigates.  The  ablest  and  brarest  captains  of  the 
English  fleet  were  ready  to  admit  that  a  new  power  was 
about  to  appear  on  the  ocean,  and  that  it  was  not  improba¬ 
ble  the  battle  fbr  the  mastery  of  the  seas  would  hare  to  be 
fought  orer  again.  In  short,  while  some  of  its  ignorant, 
presuming,  ai^  boastful,  were  disposed  to  find  excuses  for 
the  unexpected  nautical  rererses  which  Cheat  Britain  had 
met  with  in  this  short  war,  the  sagacious  and  reflecting  saw 
in  them  matter  for  serious  apprehension  and  alarm.  They 
knew  that  the  former  triumphs  of  their  admirals  had  not  so 
much  grown  out  of  an  unusual  ability  io  manoeurre  fleets, 
as  in  tk  national  aptitude  to  manage  single  ships,  and  they 
ssw  the  proofs  of  tM  same  aptitude  in  the  conduct  of  tM 
Americans  during  this  struggle,  improred  on  by  a  skill  in 
gunnery,  that  had  never  before  been  so  uniformly  manifest¬ 
ed  in  naval  warfare.  In  a  word,  it  may  be  questioned  if 
all  the  great  victories  of  the  last  European  wars  caused 
more  exultation  among  the  uninstructed  of  that  nation,  than 
the  defeau  of  this  gave  rise  to  misgivings  and  apprehen¬ 
sions,  among  those  who  were  able  to  appreciate  causes  and 
to  anticipate  consequences  in  matters  so  purely  profession¬ 
al,  as  the  construction,  powers,  and  handling  of  ships. 

Many  false  modes  or  accounting  for  the  novel  character 
that  had  been  given  to  naval  battles  were  resorted  to,  and 
among  other  reasons,  it  was  affirmed  that  the  American 
vessels  of  war  sailed  with  crews  of  picked  seamen.^  TheU 
a  nation  which  practised  impressment  should  imagine  that 
another  in  whicn  enlistments  were  voluntary,  could  poik 
sess  an  advantage  of  this  nature,  infers  a  strong  disposi¬ 
tion  to  listen  to  any  means  but  the  right  one  to  account  for 
an  unpleasant  truth.  It  is  not  known  that  a  single  vessel 
left  the  country,  the  case  of  the  Constitution  on  her  two  last 
cruises  excepted,  with  a  crew  that  could  be  deemed  extra¬ 
ordinary  in  this  respect.  No  American  maiMf-war  ever 
sailed  with  a  compliment  composed  of  nothing  but  able 
seamen  ;  and  some  of  the  hardest  fought  battles  that  occur¬ 
red  during  this  war,  were  fought  by  ahipls  companies  that 
were  materially  worse  than  common.  The  pMple  which 
manned  the  vessels  on  Lake  Champlain,  in  particular,  were 
of  a  quality  much  inferior  to  those  usually  found  in  ships- 
of-war.  Neither  were  the  officers,  in  general,  old  or  very 
experienoed.  The  navy  itself  dated  but  fourteen  years 
back,  when  the  war  commenced ;  and  some  of  the  com¬ 
manders  tegan  their  professional  careers  several  years  af¬ 
ter  the  first  appointments  had  been  made.  Perhaps  one 
half  of  the  lieutenants  in  the  service  at  the  peace  of  1815, 
had  first  gone  on  board  ship  within  six  years  from  the  de¬ 
claration  of  the  war,  and  very  many  of  tliem  within  three 
or  four.  So|far  from  the  midshipmen  having  been  masters 
or  mates  of  merchantmen,  as  was  reported  at  the  time,  they 
were  generally  youths  that  first  went  from  the  care  and 
comforts  of  the  paternal  home,  when  they  appeared  on  the 
quarter-deck  of  a  man-of-war. 

That  the  tone  and  dicipline  of  the  service  were  high,  is 
true ;  but  it  must  be  ascribed  to  moral  and  not  to  physical 
causes ;  to  that  aptitude  in  the  American  character  for  the 
sea,  which  has  been  so  consuntly  manifested  from  the 
day  the  first  pinnace  sailed  along  the  coast  on  the  trad¬ 
ing  voyages  of  the  seventeenth  century,  down  to  the  pre¬ 
sent  moment 

CHmrlti  Tyrell :  or  the  Bitter  Blood.  By  G.  P.  R.  James, 
Esf.,  omtkor  of  tko  **  Huguenot,”  “  The  Rehker,”  **Mory 
of  Burgundy,”  etc.,  etc,  H.uper  &  Brothers :  New  Yorib 
The  author  of  "  Richelieu”  haring  tasted  ho  frequently  of 
that  cup  of  popular  admiration,  offered  willingly  to  a  writer 
who  can  ntake  a  high  species  of  intelleetiial  amusement  the 
medium  of  communicating  and  impressing  beautiful  and  im¬ 
portant  moral  lessons,  seldom  permits  any  circumstances  to 
keep  him  long  from  applying  to  the  sweet  draught  again :  in 


truth  it  is  the  veritable  Hyppocrene  of  the  poets.  To  the  in¬ 
spiration  of  this  delicious  beverage,  added,  we  doubt  not  to 
the  inward  consciousness  of  possessing  the  power  of  delight¬ 
ing  and  bettering  his  fellow -beings,  we  owe  another  woric 
frmn  the  pen  of  this  accomplished  writer. 

In  former  times,  when  facts  and  fancies,  costumes  and  cha¬ 
racters,  were  mingled  together  with  most  masquerade-like 
confusion — when  every  page  was  a  false  impressiem — the 
utility  of  these  productions  might  be  questioned ;  but  now  tlie 
novelist  is  as  well  prepared  to  “  shew  cause”  as  the  historian. 
The  eminent  characters  introduced  are  as  accurate,  as  elabo¬ 
rate;  and  numners,  customs,  etc.,  are  portrayed  with  the 
truth  of  contemporary  memoirs.  One  great  charm  about 
Mr.  James  is  that  he  is  totally  free  from  pedantry — he  never 
seeks  to  supply  by  research  what  he  wants  by  invention — his 
characters  are  no  soulless  masks  taken  firoiii  the  dead  face ; 
nor  can  he  strictly  be  considered  as  an  imitator  of  the  great 
Luther  of  literature,  as  it  has  been  so  frequently  advanced, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  best  Italun  painters  studied  the  models 
of  some  great  masters,  which,  while  it  fixed  their  judgment 
and  refined  their  taste,  yet  left  themselves  with  unfettered 
fmdes  to  make  their  own  originality. 

That  the  food  which  the  reader  will  find  in  these  volumes, 
combines  in  no  ordinary  degree,  the  highest  and  the  most  de¬ 
licate  flavor,  with  the  most  wholesome  and  nutritious  quali¬ 
ties,  may  be  seen  by  the  following  passage : 

“  Among  all  the  many  fine  and  beautiful  figures  and 
modes  of  reasoning  that  the  universe  in  which  we  dwell 
has  afforded  for  the  illustration  of  the  bright  hope  that  is 
within  us  of  a  life  renewed  beyond  the  tomb,  there  is  none 
more  beautiful  or  more  exquisite,  that  I  know  of|  than  that 
whish  is  derived  from  the  seasons;  from  the  second  life 
that  bursts  forth  in  spring  in  objects  apparently  dead,  and 
from  the  shadowing  forth  in  the  renovation  of  everything 
around  us  of  that  after  destiny  which  divine  revelation 
calls  upon  our  faith  to  believe  shall  yet  be  ours.  The 
trees,  that  have  faded  and  remained  dark  and  gray  through 
the  long,  dreary  lapse  of  winter,  clothe  themselves  againm 
green  in  the  'pri^  sunshine,  and  every  leaf  and  every  hue 
speaks  of  life.  The  birds  that  were  route  sing  again  as 
tunefully  as  ever;  the  flowers  that  were  trampled  down  and 
faded  burst  forth  once  more  in  freshness  and  in  beauty:  the 
streams  break  from  the  icy  chains  that  held  them,  and  the 
glorious  sun  himself  comes  wandering  back  from  his  far 
journey,  giving  summer  and  warmth,  and  fertility  and 
magnincence,  to  every  thing  around.  All  that  we  see 
breathes  of  the  same  hope ;  everything  that  we  see  rekindles 
'  into  life. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  things  within  us  that 
awake  no  more;  there  are  feelings  in  our  hearts  that,  pass- 
^  away,  return  not;  there  are  thoughts  that  can  never  be 
thought  agm^  there  are  liopes  that,  once  put  out,  are  put 
out  forever.  These  are  the  things  that  speak  to  os  of  death ! 
These  are  the  things  that  would  darken  our  hopes  of  im¬ 
mortality,  were  we  not  to  draw  from  them  inferences  of  a 
higher  state  of  being,  where  love,  and  confidence,  and  hap¬ 
piness,  arc  not  delusions;  where  the  plant  of  enjoyment  has 
not  its  root  in  the  earth,  and  where  the  flowers  of  life  wither 
not  away.  There  are  certainly  changes  in  our  very  nature 
which  would  fill  our  bosoms  with  many  dark  and  awful 
doubts,  did  we  not  find  that,  in  the  well-regulated  mind,  the 
bright  and  intoxicating  dreams  of  early  youth,  the  love  that 
has  been  crushed  or  thwarted,  the  confidence  that  has  been 
a  thousand  times  betrayed,  may  give  place  to  firmer  and 
more  solid,  things,  feelings  not  so  exquisite,  but  more  deep 
and  powerful ;  tnoi^hts  not  so  brilliant,  but  more  just  and 
true,  did  we  not  find  that,  with  proper  cultivation,  the 
flowers  made  way  for  fruit;  did  we  not  find  that  every 
cuge  of  existence  would  have,  but  for  our  ow’n  faults,  its 
proper  class  of  enjoyments,  and  that  every  stage  but  leads 
us  on  towards  an  appreciation  of  that  last  noueet  state  of 
iieing,  for  which  all  the  rest  are  but  a  preparation.  If  we 
are  immortal,  is  it  not  well  that  we  shwid  find  earth’s 
flowers  fade  1  If  we  are  immortal,  is  it  not  well  that  we 
should  find  earth’s  hopes  deceive  us  1  If  we  are  immortal, 
is  it  not  well  that  we  should  learn  to  regret  the  passing 
away  of  bright  capabilities  in  our  own  nature,  which  are 
sure  to  be  renewed,  extended,  multiplied  in  heaven  1 
The  flowers  that  have  bem  tom  up  can  never  take  mot 
again  on  earth;  but,  nevertheless,  thm  does  occasionally 
come  a  time,  there  do  occasionally  occur  events,  by  which 
all  the  pain  and  agony  that  our  hmrt  has  suffered  in  disap¬ 
pointment  of  trust  or  expectation,  is  more,  for  more  than 
made  up;  and  though,  perhaps,  the  same  flower  is  not  to 
be  refreshed,  brirtter  planU  blossom  in  iu  stead,  and  give 
us  back  our  confidence.” 


Charles  Tyrrell  is,  in  all  the  best,  and  none  the  worstsenses 
of  the  phrase,  a  novel  of  real  life ;  the  obvious  object  of 
which  is  to  instruct  through  the  medium  (ff  amusement,  and 
the  means  used  for  providing  both  the  instruction  and  the 
amusement,  Lave  been  found  in  the  extensive  opportunities 
which  the  author  has  evidently  enjoyed  of  looking  at  human 
nature  as  it  is  modified  by  the  existing  state  of  manners  and 
society,  and  in  a  aigacity  of  penetration,  which  have  enabled 
him,  in  so  looking,  to  pierce  beyond  the  mere  sur&ce  of  that 
nature  so  modified.  These  advantages,  added  to  an  imagi¬ 
nation  not  fUtri  by  a  too  intimate  or  a  too  long-continued 
intercourse  with  the  mere  dry  realit'es  of  life ;  a  heart  too 
warm  and  too  well-placed  to  have  been  either  chilled  or 
indurated  by  the  bad  that  may,  or  must  be,  found  mixed  up 
with  the  good  that  is  about  us,  have  enabled  their  fortunate 
possessor  to  produce  what  we  will  venture  to  pronounce  to 
be  two  of  the  most  delightful  volumes  in  the  class  to  which 
they  belong. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  state,  that,  violence  of  temper,  in  its 
various  classes  and  degrees  is  the  general  subject  matter  of 
this  novel,  and  tLit  the  value  and  virtue  of  forbearance  is  the 
general  moral  sought  to  be  inculcated.  The  Tjrrrell  family 
had  been  celebrated  from  generation  to  generation  for  over¬ 
bearing  insolence  and  cruelty  of  disposition ;  so  much  so, 
that  many  of  them  had  met  witli  violent  and  bloody  deaths, 
in  consequence  of  their  frequent  outbreaks.  Sir  Francis 
Tyrrell,  father  to  the  hero  of  this  tale.  Lad  inherited  the  fa¬ 
mily  failing  to  so  great  an  extent  as  to  render  every  person 
in  any  way  connected  with  him  miserable  and  unhsippy.  Hs 
married  a  young  and  beautiful  girl,  who  shortly  after  be¬ 
coming  his  u  ife,  had  to  submit  to  every  kind  of  ill  usage 
and  brutality.  Her  love  was  soon  turned  into  fear,  and  she 
was  suffered  to  drag  on  an  insufferable  existence  withovt  a 
friend  to  advise  or  a  c<Mnp.inion  to  console  her : — not  even  the 
birth  of  a  son  had  any  effect  in  protecting  the  desolate  mo¬ 
ther  from  the  harshness  and  cruelty  of  her  ill-tempered  hus¬ 
band.  There  was  but  one  man  in  the  world  who  had  not 
only  the  hardihood  to  set  Sir  Francis’  will  at  defiance,  but 
actually  maintained  some  kind  of  controul  over  his  actions. 
This  was  a  Mr.  Drieser,  a  thorough-bred  villain,  full  of  du¬ 
plicity  and  cunning,  whom  he  had  known  intimately  fnxr.  his 
earliest  boyhood,  ami  now  made  the  constant  partaker  of  his 
hospitality,  greatly  to  the  annoyance  of  Lady  Tyrrell,  and 
her  son  Charles.  An  old  friend  of  Sir  Francis  happera  to 
die,  leaving  to  his  charge,  a  wife  and  an  only  daughter,  who 
being  endowed  with  a  princely  fortune,  he  at  once  determines 
that  Charles  shall  m.ury  her.  Lady  Tyrrell,  justly  shocked 
at  this  proposed  connexion  with  an  utter  stranger,  declines 
taking  any  port  in  the  arrangements  now  being  nude,  for 
Mrs.  Effingham’s  visit  to  the  castle,  but  is  aftenranls  agree¬ 
ably  disappointed  to  find  in  that  lady  and  her  d.inghter  Lucy, 
two  extremely  amkible  and  accomplished  persons,  and  a 
close  intimacy  immediately  springs  up  between  them.  Miss 
Effingham,  is  of  course  beautiful  and  immacuhite  as  the  hero¬ 
ine  of  such  a  hero  is  bound  to  be,  and  Charles,  who  had  at 
first  determined,  to  treat  her  with  indifference,  because  his 
father  hod  willed  it  otherwise,  now  becomes  enamoured  of  her 
charms,  but  feigns  an  unconquerable  aversion  to  the  match, 
lest  Sir  Fronds,  on  discovering  his  re.xl  attachment  to  the 
lady,  should,  for  the  mere  gratification  of  his  perverse  dispo¬ 
sition,  pursue  a  different  coursn  The  deception  is  at  laat 
formd  out,  and  Lady  Tyrrell  and  her  son  are  cast  off  and  dis¬ 
inherited  ;  Sir  Francis,  making  at  the  aune  time  a  will,  in 
which  he  settles  all  his  property  upon  his  excellent  friend 
Drieser,  who,  k  is  unnecessary  to  say,  submits  to  this  cruel  in- 
fhetion  without  murmur  or  remonstrance. 

Charles,  who  was  not  without  a  smattering  of  his  father’s 
violence  of  temper,  seeks  an  interview  with  Sir  Francis  tong 
after  his  Ijanishment  from  home,  with  the  determinatiosi  of 
forcing  him  to  make  some  reparation  for  all  the  wrongs  his 
mother  had  so  long  suffered.  High  words  ensue  between 
them ;  when  CLorles,  unable  to  repress  the  torrent  of  his  an- 
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ger  any  longer,  and  fearful  leat  he  should  forget  his  position, 
darts  out  of  the  house  with  his  gun,  closely  followed  by  his 
father.  The  dead  body  of  Sir  Fr.incis  Tyrrell  is  af.erwards 
discovered  in  tlie  garden.  Suspicion  of  the  murder  fills  natu¬ 
rally  on  Charles,  and  after  much  consultation  at  the  Coroner’s 
inquest,  he  is  fully  committed  for  trliL 
Who  the  real  miuderer  was,  and  a  thousand  other  things 
most  important  for  the  reader  to  know,  are  matters  which 
we  have  resolved  not  to  reveal,  as  our  limits  are  nearly  ex¬ 
hausted.  Tliose  whose  curiosity  has  been  stimulated  by 
tliese  cursory  remarks,  will  rather  rejoice  that  our  few  co¬ 
lumns  are  only  a  small  p;iit  of  two  volumes  of  a  sufficient 
variety  to  gratify  the  taste  of  every  re.>der.  That  we  do  not 
illustrate  the  work  by  further  extracts,  must  be  excused  on 
account  of  our  numerous  cl.iims  at  this  productive  season. 
The  excellence  of  Charles  Tyrrell  must  not  be  estimated  by 
the  length  of  our  review. 


LADY  MAY. 

Demizens  oi  all  climes,  of  ail  times  and  seasons,  of  every 
age  and  every  nation,  wherever  tlie  “  patent  ground”  rises 
under  the  tread  of  man,  there,  (unless  perverted  by  him  from 
its  natural  course)  will  flowers  rise  to  gladden  his  senses  and 
Ilia  heart.  And  lew  in  comparison  with  the  whole,  few  in¬ 
deed  are  those  who  are  not  more  or  less  impressed  by  their 
innocuous  beauty  and  fr.igr.ince.  Even  tlife  sanguinary  clw- 
racter  of  the  Mexicans  possessed  tliis  gentle  and  refined  trait ; 
for  at  the  court  of  Montezuma,  a  garland  of  flowers  was 
brought  to  be  tlie  most  filling  and  honorable  ofleting  to  an 
ambassador;  they  used  them  m  their  idolatrous  worship,  and 
they  are  still  as  a  nition,  rcmaritable  for  their  passionate 
fondness  for  them.  The  Chinese  adorn  tlieir  temples  with 
them ;  the  Brahm.\  women  make  use  of  tliem  in  tlieir  de¬ 
votional  exercises ;  and  the  ancient  classical  nations  carried 
their  fondness  for  tliem  to  an  almost  vicious  excess.  In  all 
times,  flowers  have  been  considered  as  fitting  accompani¬ 
ments  to  the  varied  dnuna  of  life.  Ehnblems  of  triumpli, 
they  have  been  wreatlied  around  the  conqueror’s  brow,  and 
flung inhis  path.  Typicalof  gayety  and  gladness,  they  were 
infused  in  the  purple  juice,  or  they  encircled  the  wine  cup, 
and  added  to  the  brilh  .ncy  of  the  fe  ist — they  adorned  tlie 
sacrifices  and  crowned  the  altars  of  the  gods,  while  divine 
honours  were  attributed,  and  grateful  adoration  p.iid  to  the 
beneficent  goddess  Flora,  to  whose  influence  the  production 
of  these  fiiries  of  life  was  supposed  to  be  owing. 

Ever  giving  token  of  the  mighty  hand  by  which  they 
grow,  the  application  of  these  altars  not  with  the  ove  throw 
of  nations,  or  the  downfill  of  thrones.  We  indeed  decorate 
not  the  temples  of  heathen  gods,  but  at  fesliv  il  seasons  our 
Christian  temples  are  enrich^  by  them.  In  chsetened  joy, 
we  place  the  radunt  blossoms  on  the  brow  of  the  blooming 
bride,  and  deck  her  paths  to  the  sit ir  with  them;  and  “as 
one  of  the  last,  so  one  of  the  holiest  offices  of  love,”  in  hum¬ 
ble  hope  we  strew  them  on  the  bier  of  the  early  dead,  or 
hang  a  garland  near  the  empty  place  in  church,  to  commemo¬ 
rate  the  deirly  loved,  the  too  early  mourned-  That  “  gentle 
and  beautiful  thing,”  the  pale  snow-drop,  meek  emblem  of 
consolation,  rising  m  beauty  from  its  grave  amid  the  chills  of 
winter,  placed  on  the  bier  ^  the  youth  or  maiden  early  sum¬ 
moned,  curies  its  mute  but  cheering  lesson  to  the  heart  of 
the  mourner ;  or  the  rose,  sleeping  in  perfume,  intimates,  not 
darkly,  the  comfort  which  the  tnem^  of  a  good  man’s  ac¬ 
tions  may  diflTuse  even  after  he  is  laid  low  ;  for,  Uiough  this 
flower  is  chiefly  appropriated  to  lovers,  the  red  rose  is  not  uii- 
frequently  displayed  in  commemoration  of  persons  in  more 
advanced  life,  who  have  been  remarkable  for  benevolence. 
But  indeed  it  has  been  the  symliol  of  sentiments  as  opposite 
as  various.  “  Piety  seized  it  to  decorate  the  templ^  whilst 
Love  expressed  its  tenderness  Ly  wre.ith^  and  jollity  revel¬ 
led,  adorned  with  crowns  of  roses.  Grief  strews  it  on  tlie 
tomb,  and  luxury  spre  ids  it  on  the  couch.  It  is  mingled  w-iih 
our  tears,  and  spread  in  our  gayest  walk,  its  epitaph  ex¬ 
presses  youthful  modesty  and  chastity,  whilst  in  tlie  songs 
of  the  Bacchanalian,  their  god  is  compared  to  this  flower. 
The  beauty  of  the  morning  is  allegorically  represented  by  it, 
and  Aurora  is  depictured  strewing  roses  nefbie  the  chariot  of 
Phoebus.”  The  Iwx,  the  rosemary,  and  mmy  other  ever¬ 
greens  carried  by  the  mourners  at  ru^  funeral^  are  dropped 
by  them  into  the  grave,  as  a  sjiecific  emblem  of  the  cert  linly 
of  a  rise  from  thence.  Nor  is  the  superstition  unple.asing, 
however  ill-lbunded,  which  teaches  that  the  surest  way  to 
prevent  evil  spirits  from  haunting  the  graves  of  lliose  we 
love,  is  to  keep  tliem  freshly  plmt^  or  strewn  with  floivers, 
whi^  by  their  purity  are  supposed  to  prevent  the  approadi 
of  any  unearthly  evil.  They  are,  at  any  rale,  most  touch¬ 
ing  mementos ;  and  no  chiselled  m  .rble  or  sculptured  verse 
could  have  that  effect  in  the  mind,  which  we  have  known 


produced  by  the  grave  of  an  inliint,  without  n.ime^  date^  or 
stone — a  simple  mound  of  moss-grown  earth,  with  wild- 
blowing,  but  kindly  nurtured  roses  shi.ding  it  “  Come 
away,”  said  the  visiter  to  his  guide,  and  it  was  his  only  re¬ 
mark.  More  touching,  from  incongruity  of  situation  and 
circumstances,  which  would  naturally  lend  to  the  discour¬ 
agement  of  suidi  occupations,  is  a  grave  now  to  be  seen  in  the 
burial  ground  of  one  of  the  least  attractive  and  most  thickly 
pimuUted  p.irishes  of  the  metropolis.  The  simple  wonl 
“Ellen”  appears  on  tlie  recumbent  stone,  at  tlie  head  of 
which  is  growing  a  wreath  of  golden  moss,  duly  and  cireful- 
ly  tcndeih  at  the  close  of  his  weekly  labw,  by  the  sorrow- 
ingand  unfbrgelting  father. 

The  times  of  festival,  of  hock  irts,  wassails,  wakes,  etc. 

On  which  the  young  men  and  maids  meet, 

To  exercise  thw  dancing  feet, 

Tripping  the  comely  country  round, 

With  duadils  and  daisies  crown’d, 

would  lose  a  great  charm  if  tliese  “  daffodils  and  daisies,”  or 
other  seasonable  flowers  weie  not  procurable.  One,  indeed, 
the  most  engaging  and  beautiful  of  tlie  whole,  the  May-day 
gala,  a  fesuval  in  honofir  of  the  “  Lady  May,”  is  entirely 
founded  on,  and  commemorative  of. 


“  The  flowers,  which  cold  in  prison  k^t 
Now  laugh  the  frost  to  scorn.” 

Most  nations  seem  to  have  been,  and  to  be  in  the  habit  of  tes¬ 
tifying  their  joy  at  the  opening  of  the  summer  season  by 
some  sort  of  festivity  and  rejoicing ;  in  which  floavers,  those 
beautiful  and  incontestible  evideiKes  of  the  revival  of  mature 
and  the  approach  of  fruit,  always  sustains  a  conspicuous  po¬ 
sition.  Even  the  Laplander,  in  whose  cliill  clime  vegetition 
is  so  feeble,  decorates  his  reindeer  and  liis  sledge  with  tuffs 
of  moss  that  peep  through  the  snow,  when  tlie  sun  reappears 
above  the  horizon,  beneath  whose  dark  disk  he  has  b«en  so 
long  concealed.  After  their  long  winter,  the  northern  nations 
were  accustomed  to  welcome  tlie  return  of  the  sun  with  feasts 
and  dancing,  in  joyful  gratulation  that  a  better  season  for 
fishing  and  hunting  was  at  hand.  May-day  was  considered 
tlie  boundary  between  the  confines  of  Summer  and  Winter; 
and  in  its  honour,  the  Goths  and  southo  Swedes  had  a  mock 
battle  between  the  personified  seasons  and  tlieir  forces;  one 
party  for  the  cmitinuance  of  winter,  the  other  for  bringing  in 
tlie  summer.  The  latter  fought  con  amore,  were  of  course 
victorious ;  triumphantly  divided  the  spoils 

“And  then  rejoysen  in  hir  grete deUte.” 

The  Italian  youth  of  both  sexes  are  accustomed  to  bring, 
with  songs  and  rejoicings,  branches  of  trees  from  tlie  fields  at 
the  begmning  of  May,  wherewith  to  adorn  their  houses. 
This  is  proliably  a  relic  of  the  Ronun  Floralia.  In  Switzer¬ 
land  and  ill  France,  similar  customs  prevail ;  and,  even  at  the 
time  of  their  deepest  alxisement,  the  Grecian  youth,  forgot, 
or  br.ived  their  Turkish  m  isters,  whilst  with  guitars  intheu' 
hands  and  coronets  of  flowers  on  tlieir  heads,  they  celebrated 
the  arrival  of  May.  Our  neighbors  in  the  Isle  of  Man  had,  at 
a  recent  (Lite,  a  game  on  May-day,  much  resembling  that  of 
the  Sivindimivian  tribes.  A  young  maiden  is  chosen 
tduecn  of  May,  with  several  atteiMLuit  damsels  ycleped, 
right  regally,  “  Maids  of  Honour ;”  she  is  also  at  ended  by 
a  young  m.in  as  c.iptain  of  her  forces,  equipped  in  tlie  light 
and  airy  vestiture  of  summer;  they  are  bedeidted  willi  tlie 
choicest  florets  which  the  awakening  earth  at  this  season 
sflords,  and  ore  usliered  along  to  the  merry  nieltxly  of  the 
flute  and  violin.  Per  cvnlra,  a  most  ungentle  masquerade  in 
feminine  attire,  habited  in  December’s  rough  garb,  and  at¬ 
tended  by  a  train,  well  qualified  by  their  rough  vis.iges  and 
furred  garments,  to  represem  Winter  in  all  its  deformity — 
whilst  tongs  and  cleavers  produce  dissonances  soniewh.it 
more  unhanmonius  than  the  bitterest  howls  of  that  ungenial 
se  laon — att  ck  with  no  gentle  semblance  tlie  attendants  of  the 
fair  Lady  of  May,  who  is  sometimes,  despite  the  e.>rnest  ex- 
ertkMis  of  her  followers.  Liken  prisoner.  Her  liege  and  lov¬ 
ing  subjects,  however,  speedily  ransom  her  at  suw  a  price  as 
may  p:iy  the  expenses  (d'  the  (lay’s  festivity.  This  pomt  sr- 
rangra.  Winter  and  her  forces  retire,  and  leave  the  wide 
earm  to  the  sway  of  the  blooming  Clueen  of  Summer.  This 
character  of  the  Lady  of  May,  or  as  it  is  sliortly  written 
“  Lady  May,”  tliougn  from  its  degradation  in  latter  limes 
(more  espe(n.dly  siiux  the  pageant  of  Robin  Hood  was  inter¬ 
mixed  with  the  May  games,  “  Maid  Marian,”  and  the  fair 
Lady  of  hLiy  beaime  blended  in  one)  it  is  of  low  repute — 
this  char.icter  was  a  simple  one ;  and  one  to  wliich  the  ma  den 
of  fairest  repute,  and  brightest  htMiour  in  the  village,  was 
proud  to  be  elect^  For  it  was  the  custom,  in  “  elder  times, 
when  merriments  were,”  for  all  ranks  to  go  a  Maying ;  and 
“on  M.iy-(Ly  every  mm,  except  impethment,  would  walk 
into  the  meadows  and  green  woixis,  there  to  rejoice  their 
spirits  with  the  beauty  and  savour  of  sweet  flowers,  and  with 
the  noise  of  birds,  {jraisuig  God  in  tlieir  kind”  All  the 
young  people  went  betimes  in  the  morning,  and  the  maidens 
would  diligently  wash  their  faces  in  May  dew,  an  infallible 


beautifier  of  the  complexion,  whilst,  however,  they  would 
(^irelully  alistain  fhim  such  as  lay  on  the  fairy  ring^  and  not 
indeed  venture  even  to  place  a  folk  witliin  those  magic  circles. 
But  our  ancestors  were  far  from  Living  the  radiant  beauties 
of  our  parterre  and  slirubbery  to  attract  them.  The  gor¬ 
geous  double  peimy  did  ikk  then  hallow  the  soil  on  whi^  it 
fl-imed,  or  did  the  fl  lunting  tulip  ci<st  its  disdainful  yet  en¬ 
vious  looks  on  the  humble,  but  bMutiful  dogtooUi  violet  at  its 
side  ;  the  Portugal  brown  did  not  scatter  its  pearly  gems,  nor 
tlie  Ulac  spread  its  odoiXHis  perfume,  nor  the  horse-chesnut 
tower  aloft  wltli  its  pyramids  of  flowers.  But  “the  yellow 
cowslip  and  the  pale  primrose,”  were  clustered  with  that 
sweet  and  fr.igr.mi  flower,  the  emblem  of  modesty,  the  violet. 
The  lily  of  the  valley  already  gave  some  token  of  the  sweet 
odour  which  in  its  allotted  and  fast  approaching  season,  it 
would  diffuse  over  the  bosky  dells ;  the  wood  anemones  ley 
like  stars  among  the  shadowy  grass,  above  which  the  hya¬ 
cinth  lifted  its  clusters  of  azure  oells ;  the  daisy  spangled  the 
sod  at  the  foot  of  tlie  giant  o.iks ;  the  wild  strawberry-bloom 
revelled  in  the  coverts,  and  every  where  was  sparkling 
around,  that  ever-Uooming  pride  of  the  wilderness,  furxei 
for  when  its  brigh^ellow  floats  are  no  longer  visible,  “  lads 
and  lasses  leave  off  courting,”  a  circumstance  greatly  to  be 
deprecated  (m  “  May,”  or  any  other  “  day,”  in  good  old  Elng- 
lui^.  But  the  peat  object  of  our  ancestors’  quest  was  the 
hawlliorn,  or  white  tliorn,  called  also  anbepine,  tkt  mormng 
of  tkt  year,  and  by  the  cj^ulous,  noble  thorn,  from  the  sup¬ 
position  that  with  this  plant  our  Saviour’s  brow  was  encir- 
cleiL  This  plant  was  an  especial  charm  against  witchcraft, 
and  (HI  May-day  particularly,  was  of  potent  use ;  for  in  this 
night  the  witidies,  “together  with  the  devils,  doe  dance  and 
feast ;  and  the  common  people  doe,  the  night  before  the  sayd 
day,  fetch  a  certain  th(MTi,  and  stick  il  at  their  house-door,  Lb- 
lieving  the  witches  can  then  doe  them  no  hann.”  It  is  still 
requisite  in  certain  parts  of  Ireland  to  drive  cattle  through  a 
fire  at  this  time,  as  the  devils  did  of  old,  in  order  to  preserve 
them  from  disoiders  in  the  ensuing  year ;  and  in  the  Isle  of 
Lewis,  the  day  has  hardly  broken  (»  the  first  of  May,  ere 
some  well  disposed  person,  of  “  the  mine  honorable  gcB(ler,” 
patriotically  crosses  the  Bravas  river;  for  were  any  female 
to  cross  it  first,  the  salmon  w(Hild  not  ctHirsc  into  the  river  air 
Uie  year  ixMind.  Great  and  many  indeed  were  the  peculiar 
attributes  of  May-d.iy,  caused,  (KMibtless,  by  the  expiring 
efforts  of  the  genii  of  the  dark  and  impropitious  season 
of  winter;  but  anned  with  a  branch  of  holy  thorn,  which 
was  scrupultnisly  hung  in  each  (kxirway,  and  adorned  with 
all  tlie  flowers  which  L«dy  Flora  in  her  benignity  scattered 
arouiMh  the  votaries  of  May  gave  themselves  up  to  “  hann- 
less  mirth  and  h(M)est  neighbortiood,” 

“  When  no  cimrit^us  constable  disturbed  them. 

Nor  justice  of  the  pei^  did  seek  to  curb  them ; 

Nor  peevish  puritan,  in  wrangling  sort. 

Nor  overwise  churchwarden,  spou’d  the  qwrL” 

The  May-day  or  rather  May  merriments  (for  the  sports 
were  not  confined  to  one  day,  altlKwgh  the  first  of  the  month 
is  generally,  par  exeeUetut,  referred  to)  are  alluded  to  in  the 
old  romance,  and  immortalized  in  the  old  poets;  princes  and 
nobles,  fair  dames  and  plumed  knights,  joined  in  the  gay  hi- 
l.irity  of  the  searon,  and  took  an  active  ^re  in  the  rornl  ac¬ 
quirements  of  the  time;  aristocratic  shoulders  stooped  be¬ 
neath  the  burden  of  the  hawthorn  boughs;  royal  arms 
wielded  die  woodman’s  axe,  and  delic-ate  and  courtly  fingers 
invested  the  “  nobe  thorn”  with  its  varied  decorations.  The 
crowned  king  of  England  did  not  disdain  to  do  homage  to 
his  brother  of  the  May,  and  graeefiilly  lowered  his  golden  dia¬ 
dem  to  the  oaken  one  with  wliich  the  mighty  and  merry 
“  King  of  May”  was  invested ;  and  the  fair  mrtner  of  his 
day’s  stite  aiHJ  dignity,  the  gentle  and  beautiful  “  Clueen  of 
May,”  coroiietted  with  a  circMet  of  hawthorn,  was  supn^ed 
in  her  blusliing  htmours  by  the  greatest  as  well  as  the  mirest 
I  (dies  of  the  land.  When  die  v  irious  preliminaries  were 
adjusted,  and  the  coronatkms  were  completed,  the  “Summer 
Ring  and  Clueen,”  arranged  the  entertainments,  settled  the 
disputes,  and  reigned  p:<ramount  over  the  wills  and  affec- 
iKHis  of  their  liege  and  loving  subjects  for  the  remainder  of 
the  festivi’u  Even  “the  troubleous  season  of  Kyt«  Henry 
die  sixt,”  has  its  May  games  recorded ;  and  the  May  pa¬ 
geants  form  a  notable  feature  in  the  age  of  pageantry  com¬ 
prised  in  the  early  years  of  “  bluff  Kmg  Hal.”  His  virtu¬ 
ous  and  excellent  Clueen  Katharine,  was  frequently  his  com- 
p:ini(m  on  these  festive  dec  isions,  and  amongst  many  others, 
(Hie  has  been  p^icularly  recorded,  in  which  two  nundred 
archers  of  the  king’s  guard  personated  Roliin  H(wd  and  his 
men,  end  “had  thus  appamied  themselves  to  make  solace  to 
die  kyn^”  After  s(Hne  feats  of  archery,  which  “much 
nleasM  die  kynge  and  quene,  and  all  the  comp  my,  Robyn- 
liood  desyred  the  kyng  and  quene  toeinne  into  the  greenwixid, 
and  to  see  how  the  (Millaws  lyue.  The  kyng  demanded  of 
the  quene  and  her  Lidyes,  if  the  durst  adventure  to  go  into 
the  wood  with  so  mmy  outlaws.  Then  the  quene  aayde, 
that  if  it  pleased  him,  she  was  content,  then  the  hornes 
I  blewe  tyl  they  c.one  to  the  wood  under  Shotei's  hil,  and  there 
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was  an  arber  tnvk  with  flowers  and  swete  herbea,  which  the 
k3rng  moeh  prayaed.  Then  said  Robin  Hood,  air,  outlaws 
brekef<stee  is  venyson,  and  therefore  you  must  be  eonlent 
with  such  fire  as  we  use.  Then  the  kyng  and  oueen  sate 
downe,  and  were  serred  with  senyaon  and  wyne  W  Robra 
Hood  and  his  men,  to  their  ^at  coatenution.  Then  the 
kyn?  departed  and  his  company,  and  Robyn  Hood  and  hia 
men  them  eonduicted;  and  as  they  were  relumynge,  there 
met  with  them  two  ladyes  in  a  ryehe  chariot,  ^awn  with 
fire  horses,  and  in  the  chayse  site  the  Lady  May,  aocom- 
pinied  with  the  Lady  Flora,  rychely  af^reled.  At  this 
Maying  was  a  ^it  numbre  ^  people  to  Miold,  le  their  gremt 
iolmet  mtd  ten^bri.” 

It  was  about  the  close  of  the  fifleenth  century,  that  the  sto¬ 
ries  of  Robin  Hood  wct-e  popularly  and  extensively  difluaed 
in  billada ;  and  it  soon  b^ime  a  Cirourite  entertainment  to 
personify  the  f  imous  outlaw  and  his  attenduits ;  of  whom 
liule  John,  Maid  Marian,  and  Friir  Tuck,  were  the  prind- 
pil ;  and  these  personifications  soon  became  pan  and  parcel 
of  Uie  May  "rimes,  which  heretofore  had  been  simply  dances 
round  a  garlanded  Maypole,  by  the  lads  and  lasses  of  the 
villii^  In  time,  too,  the  charactere  of  another  pageant,  the 
moms-dince— a  caric.\tured  imitation  of  the  Spanish  Moiis- 
co,  which,  perhaps,  found  iu  way  into  England  in  the  train 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  though  few  vestiges  of  it  can  be  traced  be¬ 
yond  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Seventh— became  insepirably 
blended  with  those  of  Robin  Hood’s  company,  and  of  conse¬ 
quence  an  important  addition  to  the  May-day  pastimes,  of 
which,  W  this  time,  “jolly  Robin”  himself  was  invariab'y 
king.  For  “every  one  of  these,  his  men,  he  investeth  with 
his  liveries  of  grene,  yellow  or  some  other  light  wanton  col- 
lour.  And  as  though  they  were  not  gaudy  ynough,  I  should 
siy,  they  bedecke  themselves  with  scarfl^  ribbons,  and 
laces  hanged  all  over  with  golde  ringea,  precious  stones,  and 
other  jewels ;  this  done,  they  tie  about  either  legge  twentie 
or  forUe  belles,  with  rich  handkerchiefs  in  their  handea 
Thus  all  things  set  in  order,  then  have  they  their  hobba 
horses,  their  dragons  and  otlier  antiques,  togither  with  their 
piper  and  thundering  drummei^  to  strike  up  the  Devil’s 
D  iunce  withall ;  then  murch  this  heithen  company  towards 
the  church  and  church  y^,  their  pipers  pypyng.  their 
drummers  thundering,  their  stumpM  dauncing,  their  belles 
ivngling,  their  handkerchiefs  fluttering  about  their  beads  like 
m  iddemen,  their  hobbie  horses,  and  outer  monsters  skirmish¬ 
ing  amongrt  the  throng.” 

Our  readers  will  not  foil  to  obeerve  the  charitable  and  for- 
I'caring  spirit  wliich  gleams  in  the  foregoing  quotation.  We 
offer  another  for  their  perusal  on  that  pMulur  characteristic 
of  these  festivals— the  Maypole.  “Against  May,  Whitsun¬ 
day,  or  other  time,  all  the  young  men  and  maides,  olde 
and  wives  seen  gadding  over  night  to  the  woods,  groves,  hils, 
and  mountains,  where  they  spend  all  the  night  in  pleasant 
pistimes,and  in  the  morning  they  return,  bringing  with  them 
birch  and  br.inches  of  trees,  to  deck  their  assemblies  withall, 
and  no  meruaile,  for  tliere  is  a  great  lord  present  amongst 
them  as  superintendent  and  hwd  over  their  pastimes  and 
sportea,  n.unely,  Sathiin  prince  of  hel  :  But  the  chiefert  jewel 
they  bring  home  frome  thence,  is  their  Ma^^le,  wliicli  Uiey 
bring  home  with  great  veneration  as  thus ;  They  have  twen¬ 
tie  or  fortie  yoke  of  oxen,  every  oxe  having  a  sweet  nosegay 
of  flowers  placed  on  the  tip  of  hia  horns ;  and  these  oxen 
drawe  home  this  Maypole,  (this  stinking  pool  rather,)  which 
u  covered  all  ouer  with  ^wers  and  be.irba,  bound  round 
nlxHit  with  strings,  from  the  top  to  tbe_  bouome,  and  some¬ 
times  painted  with  variable  colours,  with  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  men,  women,  and  children  following  H  with  great  deuo- 
tkm.  Arid  thus  having  rciired  it  up  with  handkercliiefs  and 
flags  hovering  on  the  top,  they  strawe  the  ground  rounde 
alwut,  binde  green  bougnes  aL^t  it,  set  im  summer  haules, 
bowers  snd  arbors  hard  by  it.  And  Aen  mil  they  todaunce 
like  the  heiithen  people  at  the  dedication  of  the  idols,  where¬ 
of  this  is  a  perfect  p  lUem,  or  rather  the  thing  itself  Neither 
the  Turks,  S  ir  isins,  nor  Pagans,  nor  any  other  nation,  how- 
wicked  or  barbarous  soever,  have  ever  used  such  deulish  ex¬ 
ercises  as  these ;  nay  they  would  have  been  ashamed  once  to 
have  named  them,  much  lesse  to  have  used  them.  Yet  we 
that  would  be  Christlins,  think  them  not  amiss.  The  Lord 
fonrive  vs  and  remove  them  from  vs." 

The  Maypoles  srr  “  removed  from  vs,"  we  are  stirry  to 
aay.  Within  a  small  circl^  and  in  a  country  district,  we 
h  ire  lately  lamented  over  the  remov.il  of  three ;  and  in  some 
places,  such  as  the  Strand  and  Cornhill,  (both  formerly  adorn¬ 
ed  by  them,)  it  isdiflicult  to  suppose  kpoosible  that  anything 
so  simp'e  and  rural  ever  could  have  roiuid  a  pi  icc.  Some 
consider  these  Maypoles  a  relk  of  Dniidism ;  others  deduce 
tliem  from  the  custom  of  oiur  ancestors  in  some  puts  of  the 
country,  to  hold  “an  nnniversury  assembly  on  May-day; 
<uid  Ute  column  of  M.iy  (wlience  our  Maypole)  was  the 
stand-ird  of  justice  m  the  ey-commons  or  fields  of  May. 
Here  it  w;is  th;it  the  people,  if  Uiey  nw  caiis^  deposed  or 
punished  their  governors,  their  barooa,  and  their  kings." 

It  is  needless  to  inform  our  re.iders  what  w.is  the  file  of 
the  May  g.ines  when  the  reign  come  of  the 


“Puritans 

And  ever-censuring  Precisions. 

That  loved  not  Maypoles,  mirth  and  plays ; 

But  atopt  their  ears,  and  abut  their  eyea, 

Lest  they  behold  such  vanities.” 

If  the  world  was  to  be  improved  by  dieir  abolition,  we 
hope  that  desirable  end  has  been  accomplished,  for  certainly 
“  there’s  nothing  remains  but  their  epitaph  now.”  Even  the 
chimney-sweepers,  at  any  rate  the  “  lileraiy”  portion  of  them, 
begin  to  think  them  vulgar,  ond  disdain  to  represent  the 
“  nvajesty  of  the  people”  longer ;  and  the  only  lingering 
remnant  of  the  May-day  of^den  time,  is  seen  in  the  magni¬ 
ficent  head-dresses  of  the  milk -cart  boys  and  horses  on  this 
d.iy,  when  it  is  diflicull  to  tell  which  is  the  proudest,  the  boy 
or  the  horse. 

It  is  a  happy  drcumsUincc,  that  the  Puritans  had  not  the 
arrangement  off  the  natura  world,  as  welt  as  the  supervision 
which  they  assumed  of  the  consciences  of  its  inhabitants. 
Assuredly  they  would  have  exploded  the  flowera,  if  they 
could  have  done  so,  for  it  must  have  grieved  their  immaculate 
spirits  to  behold  them  flaunting  in  all  the  colours  of  the  rain¬ 
bow. 

“  Blooming  in  sunshine,  and  glowing  in  showers. 
Dancing  in  bteeses,” 

as  if  there  were  notlung  to  be  thought  of  in  this  mortal  life 
but  to  be  gay,  and  beautiful,  and  happy.  One  of  Uiese  “  sour- 
visaged”  gentry  thus  delicate  y  arraigns  the  Lady  Flora : 
“Flora,  hold  up  thy  hand ;  thou  art  here  indicted  by  the 
name  of  Flora,  of  the  cky  of  Rome,  in  the  county  of  Rakyfon, 
for  that  thou,  contrary  to  the  peace  of  our  Bovereign  Lord, 
hi#  crown  and  dignity,  hast  brought  in  a  pack  practical 
fmatics;  viz.  ignoranta,  atheists,  p  ipisu,  drimkards,  swear¬ 
ers,  swash- bucklas,  maid-marrious,  morrice-dancers,  m.aak- 
ers,  mummers.  Maypole-stealers,  health-drinkers,  gamesters, 
Ac.,  Ac.” 

We  Iwve  already  so  for  exceeded  our  limits,  that  we  can¬ 
not  touch  on  the  endless  diversity  of  the  beautiful  occupnnu 
of  the  “  L  idy  Flora’s”  kingdom -flowers.  We  cannot  allude 
to  their  universal  appl  c  ibility  to  the  various  purposes,  usefril 
and  orniimental  of  human  life — tlieir  numbcrle.ss  medicinal 
virtues — their  peculiar  and  beautiful  fitness  in  construction, 
form,  colour,  and  use  to  the  varied  places  in  which  they  are 
found — and  above  all,  to  the  universality  of  their  growth — for 
the  wildest  mountains,  the  moat  barren  he.iths,  are  clad  in  a 
verdure  which,  seen  by  the  aid  of  a  microscope,  is  found  to 
consist  of  foreoto  of  ihe  moat  luxuriant  foliage,  flouts  of  the 
richest  colours,  of  the  most  comp  icated  and  beautiful  con¬ 
struction  ;  and  the  sea-shore  c  .erishes  amid  its  wilderness  of 
sand,  flowers  of  elegant  forms,  and  of  fairy  hues,  which,  true 
to  their  nature,  would  sicken  and  pme  if  transplanted  to  the 
richer  soil  and  more  tempered  breeze  of  our  inland  garden. 

The  love  of  flowers  is  implanted  by  nature  in  the  minds  of 
moat  people,  though  the  cares  and  stem  realities  of  life  may 
smother  if  not  eradic.ite  the  sentiment.  But  it  is  one  that 
should  ever,  where  circumstances  permit,  be  encour.iged,  es¬ 
pecially  in  young  persons.  It  is  simple,  reflned,  innocent ; 
and  part  ikes,  in  some  degree,  of  the  purity  of  the  flowers 
themselves  by  which  it  is  excited.  1  hese — unconscious  ot 
sin,  of  guile,  of  evil,  appear  on  earth  but  to  fulfil  their  Crea¬ 
tor's  will,  in  contributing  to  the  pleasurea  of  his  creaturea ; 
and  this  part  fulfilled,  th^  yield  up  their  “  sweet  lives.”  Yet 
mute  witnesses  of  the  first  an,  they  could  not  escape  the  pe¬ 
nalty,  and  their  beauty  was  dimmed  and  their  glory  ob- 
scui^  by  thorns,  thistle^  and  venomous  plants,  which  then 
first  sprang,  and  in  Paradise  had  been  unknown. 

“  Before  man’s  fall  the  rose  was  boro, 

St  Ambrose  says,  without  the  thorn ; 

But  for  man’s  lault,  then  was  the  thorn. 

Without  the  fragrant  rosebud  boro ; 

But  ne’er  the  rose  without  the  thorn.” 

But  even  now,  poisonous  or  unwholesome  plants  were  so 
formed,  as  not  to  attract  the  fancy  <Mr  deceive  the  taste,  but 
were  mode  repulsive  to  the  sight  and  senses  by  a  disagreea¬ 
ble  appearance,  by  thoros,  and  prickles,  or  by  strong  offen¬ 
sive  odours.  All  creation  else  was  imbued  with  the  taint  of 
ihe  first  sin  ;  to  “  kill  and  eat,”  is  a  motto  of  universal  appli- 
cition.  For  to  ^ak  of  tigers  and  crocodiles,  Uie  most  spark¬ 
ling  and  beautiful  of  Nature’s  fairy  broods  have  a  tinge  of 
cannibalism  about  them.  But  flowers,  thou^  they  beautify 
and  refiresh  the  e.irth,  and  afford  nutriment  for  million  tribes 
of  devourers,  make  no  depred.itio  i  in  return.  “The  dews 
of  heaven  and  Providene^”  support  them,  and  in  i^uital, 
they  silently  and  gniciously  exhale,  throughout  their  short 
lives,  odorous  incense  and  grateful  perfume. 


OUB  LIBHART  TABLB. 

Birdt  and  FUwetro  and  Uker  Catmiry  tkmgo:  ky  Afsry 
HowiU. — Boston:  Weeks,  Jordan  A  Cow — Wiley  A  Put¬ 
nam:  NewYorl^ 

This  little  volume,  firom  the  pen  of  one  of  the  sweeteot 
and  most  graceful  of  female  poets,  has  just  imparted  a  eharm- 


ing  variety  to  our  week’s  labours,  and  we  only  a^rst  tiH| 
we  cannot  communicate  as  largely  as  we  wouU  wMk  to  we 
readers,  the  pleasure  it  has  afforded  us.  Of  ths  fliir  writer'^ 
talents  and  peculiar  qualities,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to  qwak: 
her  tenderness,  fine  feeling,  moral  beauty,  aid  asolodiBiM 
versification,  aie  justly  appreciated  by  the  public,  and  has* 
long  placed  her  in  the  fioot  rank  among  the  oraa- 

meats  of  English  literature.  It  is  truly  delightful  to  get  « 
whole  volume  from  the  pen  of  Mary  Howiu,  for  althoi^ 
we  are  occaskmally  called  to  notice  those  superlative 
of  song  of  hen,  which  give  beauty  and  fireahnensto  the  a»> 
nua4  yet  from  their  appearing  ain^y,  these  only  rapresed  a 
port  of  her  powers  at  a  time.  This  beautiful  Ihti*  vol«m% 
she  infiinns  us,  was  literally  written  among  birds  and  flow¬ 
ers,  with  a  view  of  conveying  to  many  a  heart  a  rebih  Jiv 
the  enjoyment  of  quiet  country  pleasures,  snd  if  the  pfr-ri' 
have  the  same  effect  upon  others,  which  it  has  produced  on 
ourselves,  New  York  would  soon  present  the  appearance  d 
a  deserted  village.  But  the  following  extract  will  give  a 
belter  idea  of  the  work  than  a  whole  column  of  commendation. 

BIRD  Si 

Oh,  the  sunny  summer  time  I 
Oh,  the  leafy  summer  time ! 

Merry  is  the  bird’s  life, 

When  the  year  is  in  its  prime! 

Birds  sre  by  the  wster-fiills 
Dsshing  m  the  rsinbow  spray ; 

Everywhere,  everywhere, 

Li^t  snd  lovely  there  are  they  t 
Birds  sre  in  the  forest  old. 

Building  in  each  hoary  tree; 

Birds  sre  on  the  green  hills ; 

Birds  sre  by  the  sea  I 

On  the  moor  and  in  the  fen, 

’Mong  the  whortleberries  green ; 

In  the  yellow  furxe-bush, 

Ifoere  the  joyous  bird  is  seen ; 

In  the  heather,  on  the  hiU ; 

All  ainong  the  mountain  thyme; 

By  the  Uttle  brook-aides, 

Where  the  sparklinn  waters  chime; 

In  the  crag ;  and  on  the  peak, 

Splintered  hivbm  wild,  and  bare, 

There  the  bira  with  wild  wing 
Whecleth  through  the  air. 

Wheeleth  through  the  breesy  air. 

Singing,  screaming  in  his  flight, 

CslLng  to  his  bird-mate. 

In  s  troubleaa  delight  I 
In  the  green  snd  leafy  wood, 

Where  the  branching  ferns  np-crrl, 

Soon  as  is  the  dawninm 
Wakes  the  mavis  and  the  merle ; 

Wakes  the  cuckoo  on  the  bough ; 

Wakes  the  jay  with  ruddy  breast; 

Wakes  the  mother  ring-dove 
Brooding  on  her  neat ! 

Ol^he  sunny  summer  tiroe ! 

Oh,  the  leafy  aummer  time ! 

Merry  ia  the  bird’s  life 
When  the  year  ia  in  its  prime  I 
Some  sre  strong  and  some  sre  weak ; 

Some  love  day  and  aorae  love  night ; 

But  whate’er  a  bird  ia 
Whate’er  loves — it  has  delight 
In  the  joyons  song  it  einge; 

In  the  uqijfei  air  it  cleaves; 

In  the  Bunmne;  in  the  shower; 

In  the  nest  it  weaves ! 

Do  we  wake ;  or  do  we  slem ; 

Oo  onr  fancies  in  e  crowd 
After  many  a  dull  care — 

Birds  sre  singing  loud ! 

Sing  then  linnet ;  sing  then  wren ; 

M^  snd  mavis,  auig  your  fill ; 

And  thou,  rapturous  skylark. 

Sing  Slid  soar  up  fr'om  the  hill  I 
Sing,  oh,  nightingale,  and  pour 
O^t  for  os  sweet  feiscies  new  i 
Sinning  thus  for  us,  birds, 

We  irol  sing  for  you  > 

The  MetropolUon  PrdpU,  or  SkHeheo  of  ihe  moot  pspedar 
prtmehero  in  London  ;  ky  the  ooUhor  of  “  Jlsadssi  JtecaffM- 
Hon$,”  “  The  Cretd  Afthrepeffs,"  Tnotla  in  Town,'*  A«: 

New  York:  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  flOO  Broadway. 

Wb  thought  Mr.  Orapt,  the  author  of  this  exquisite  vol¬ 
ume,  had  drawn  hia  last  draught  of  obeerratioa  upon  the 
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British  Metropolis,  long  aga  Statesmen  and  Lawyers — 
Chimney  Sweeps  and  Pickpockets — Paupers  and  Parish- 
Beadles — Maniacs  and  Actors,  eadt  and  all,  hare  had  their 
peculiarities  exhibited  in  the  most  flattering  colors,  and  now 
we  are  introduced  to  a  whole  beach  of  rererend  gentlemen, 
Gmt  the  express  purpose,  it  would  seem,  to  show  how  far  the 
author's  absurdity  and  bad  taste  would  ga  We  do  not 
mean,  by  this,  to  pass  sentence  of  condemnation  on  the  book, 
which  is  a  much  more  commendable  production  than  any 
thing  we  have  seen  before  from  the  same  pen — much  nnire 
judicious  in  the  general  estimate  of  moral  and  intellectual 
srorth,  more  faithful  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  by 
far  less  tedious  in  its  details.  But  surely,  Mr.  Grant  might 
have  known,  that  it  was  not  exactly  suited  to  the  dignity  of 
the  subject,  to  place  the  clergy  immediately  on  the  rear  of 
that  heterogeneous  mass  of  beings,  with  whose  deeds  and 
eocentridties  he  has  so  lately  entertained  the  public.  Few, 
howerer,  will  be  found,  disposed  to  quarrel  on  this  point. — 
Therefore,  we  earnestly  recommend  tiie  Tolume  to  the 
public. 

Tht  JtMlet  of  tkt  ConititHtion.  A  Dioeourot  delivered  at 
the  request  of  the  M'eie-York  Historical  Society  on  Tues 
day,  the  30th  of  April,  1S39,  etc.,  etc.,  by  John  Quincy 
Adams.  New  York:  Published  by  Samuel  Colman,  As- 
tor  House. 

We  beliere  it  was  a  remark  of  Dr.  Nott,  in  allusion  to  Ge¬ 
neral  Hamilton,  that  the  latter  had  a  mind  that  soared  in  its 
flights  to  a  height  to  surrey  all  things  in  the  outstretched 
landscape  below  with  eagle  optics.  The  same  might  justly 
be  said  of  John  Guincy  Ad.ims,  for  although  the  oration  be¬ 
fore  us  occasionally  wants  in  amenity  of  grace,  and  the  orator 
is  sometimes  too  figur.itive  and  impassioned  in  his  diction,  yet 
we  are  induced  to  look  upon  him  as  one  of  the  most  gifted  in¬ 
tellects  that  either  this  or  any  other  country  has  ever  produced. 
All  oui  readers  are  no  doubt  familiar  with  the  wonders  attri¬ 
buted  to  the  eloquence  of  this  famous  speaker.  No  one  ever 
went  beyond  him  in  lore  of  his  country — in  estimation  of  its 
advantages — in  earnest  zeal  to  promote  its  best  fame  and 
honour — that  of  its  intellectual  reputation  and  advancement 
— he  lives,  as  it  were,  to  mark  out  a  path  of  enlightenment 
to  future  generations. 


ceive  subacribers.  Five  copies  will  be  sent  for  sixteen  dol¬ 
lars. 

Persons  residing  in  the  country  will  be  punctually  served 
with  this  paper  by  sending  tlieir  subscriptions,  in  advance,  to 
the  oflice  of  publicatimi,  Astor  House,  7  Barclay  street 
Terms,  Four  Dollars. 

Monthly  numbers,  neatly  wrapped  in  green  covers,  are 
now  ready  for  delivery.  Price  40  cents. 

Advertisements  received  at  the  usual  rate  of  insertion. 

All  communications  on  business  must  be  poet  paid. 

Locis  Fitzcebald  Tasistro,  sole  editor. 


SirposCtor. 


SATURDAY,  JUNE  15,  1839. 


Mrs.  Charles  Gore,  authoress  of  “the  Cabinet  Minister,” 
etc.,  from  the  original  sketch  in  the  possession  of  the  pub¬ 
lisher. 

An  admirable  lithograph,  and  a  still  more  exquisite  like¬ 
ness  of  tliis  talented  and  beautiful  woman. 


IfOTICB  TO  CORBIESPOICDBNTS. 

We  are  exceedingly  obliged  to  the  author  of  “  Harry 
Franco”  for  the  curtain  lecture  he  lias  been  so  considerate  as 
to  favor  us  with.  How  any  one  can  get  out  of  temper,  re¬ 
siding  in  such  a  lovely  place  as  New  Haven,  is  to  us  per¬ 
fectly  unintelligib  e.  As  for  the  book,  we  can  assure  him 
that  we  have  both  read,  lauglied,  and  yawned  over  it,  and 
were  we  not  too  much  incumbered  with  kindly  feelings  and 
good  nature,  we  would  just  whisper  to  him,  that  the  man 
who  can  so  far  forget  tlie  age  in  which  he  lives  and  writes, 
as  to  talk  of  filling  “  his  belly”  and  an  other  expression 
equally  gross  and  indelic.ite,  is  not  exactly  the  sort  of  com¬ 
panion  that  we  should  like  to  choose  for  a  long  journey.  As 
to  his  calling  Monsieur  and  Madame  Tnglioni  “  indifferent 
dancers,”  it  only  proves,  how  difficult  it  is  for  a  man  to 
judge  impartially  of  his  own  merits,  when  he  con  be  so  in¬ 
sensible  of  those  of  others. 

Our  friend  from  Burlington  U  under  consideration  for  next 
week. 

Mr.  Frank  Taylor,  of  Wasliington,  is  our  sole  authorized 
agent  for  receiving  subscriptioiu  in  that  city ;  and  Weeks, 
Jordan  A  Co.,  Boston. 

Every  post-master  in  the  United  States  is  allowed  to  re- 


There  have  been  no  arrivals  of  importance  from  Europe 
unce  our  last,  and  from  Canada,  the  only  item  of  news  we 
can  gather,  is  the  total  loss  of  the  John  Bull  steamer  by  fire. 
The  passengers  were  in  bed  when  the  accident  happened, 
and  some  of  them  escaped  with  only  their  night  clothes. 
The  boat  was  run  ashore  in  about  ten  feet  of  water,  and  the 
engines  continued  working  till  she  was  nearly  consumed. 

MARY  GRAY. 

The  story  I  am  about  to  relate  is  one  of  almost  every-day 
occurrence ;  a  simple  tale  of  one  who  was  yoimg  and  beau¬ 
tiful,  and  loved,  oi^  died.  Every  town,  every  village,  nay, 
almost  every  street  of  any  extent  could  furnish  materials  lor 
such  a  story  as  I  am  about  to  tell.  A  thousand  heads  are 
now  tossing  on  uneasy  pillows,  beset  with  painful  thoughts 
that  chase  away  all  rest ;  a  thousand  hearts  are  aching  and 
breaking  in  silent  cliambers,  the  story  of  whose  griefs  will 
never  be  uttered.  The  grave  will  close  over  all  their  sor¬ 
rows,  tlie  sun  will  rise  and  set,  moonlight  and  darkness  will 
chase  each  other  over  their  “  narrow  homes,”  tl.ous;inds  will 
pause  to  peruse  Uie  “  uncouth  rhymes,”  on  their  rude  head¬ 
stones,  but  not  a  tongue  can  recesd  their  sufferings. 

How  many  f  \ces  do  we  p:i8s  daily  on  which  grief  has  im¬ 
printed  her  image !  How  many  siglis  are  heaved  hourly, 
fraught  witli  love  and  pity,  and  painful  remembrances,  and 
hopes,  and  prospects  blighted,  tliat  die  on  the  weary  air ! 
How  many  beautiful  homesteads  do  we  pass  standing  in 
lovely  spots,  on  hill,  or  valley,  or  flowery  lawn,  decorated 
by  tlie  master-hand  of  nature !  spots  so  sw  eet  that  we  might 
deem  th  it  deatli  ciune  not  there — yet  even  wliile  we  are  gaz¬ 
ing,  perchance  there  are  hearts  breaking  within. 

1  liad  been  absent  several  months  from  the  village  when  I 
took  the  adv.uiUige  of  a  fine  day  in  June  to  revisit  it,  and  to 
have  a  little  gossip  wiili  a  few  of  my  old  acquoint-ince.  As 
I  wandered  along  over  the  fair  meadows  that  stretcli  beside 
the  river  Trent,  Uie  slow  solenm  tones  of  a  deatli- bell  smote 
my  ear,  and  cime  with  a  strange  sound,  amid  all  tlie  beauty 
and  sunshine  of  that  sweet  summer  scene.  I  entered  the  first 
cottage  in  the  village,  and  was  not  long  before  I  had  g.ithcred 
some  particulars  of  die  story  of  tlie  deceased,  whiw  to  me 
was  very  interesting,  tlirough  liaviug  seen  her  before.  But 
I  will  attempt  to  give  a  portion  of  our  conversation,  for  m  a 
tale  of  the  heart,  the  simplicity  and  e:u'nestness  of  an  old  wo¬ 
man  outdoes  all  author-cruil. 

“  And  how  old  might  slie  be,  Betty  7”  inquired  I,  tasting 
of  the  old  woman’s  home-brewed  beer,  for  no  greater  offence 
cm  you  offer  Uiem,  after  a  long  absence,  th.in  to  refuse  Lik¬ 
ing  refreshmenL 

“Nineteen  next  reaping  time; — try  a  bit  ofth.at  kissing 
cru^”  added  she,  taking  ns  mu^  interest  in  my  wants  as 
I  did  in  her  narrative ;  “  I  am  afeard  that  lo.iTs  rather  too 
high  baked  ;  bon  that  Lucy,  I  lefr.  her  to  mind  them  on  th’ 
heiulli,  while  I  went  down  to  Sally  Penny’s  totilk  about 
poor  Mary  Gray.  But  everybody  loved  her ;  it  would  have 
done  your  heart  good  to  see  how  the  cliildron  used  to  run 
after  her,  and  acre.ini  and  cry  to  go  to  her.  Ay,  tlie  very 
crosses!  used  to  be  as  still  as  mice  if  she  only  took  them,  and 
would  snuzzle  to  her,  or  look  up  into  her  sweet  face,  and 
seem  a  deal  more  pleased  with  gazing  on  it  than  tliey  would 
have  been  with  all  the  playthings  you  could  have  brought 
’em  fra  a  fair.” 

“  So  you  believed  the  young  squire  loved  her  7”  continued 
I,  occ.isionally  swallowing  a  mouthful  of  bread  and  cheese 
just  to  keep  the  old  woman  in  humour,  and  prevent  her  im 
portuiiing  me  and  interrupting  the  story. 

“  Lov^  her !”  eclioed  the  old  woman,  as  if  indignant  at  my 
daring  to  doubt  it  for  a  nuNnenL  “  Loved  her !  an  angel 
fr.i  heaven  would  have  loved  her !  she  was  such  a  sweet 
I  temper,  and  so  gentle,  and  so  pretty ; — 1  often  said  she  was 


too  good  for  this  rinfril  world.  Yes,  Henry  did  love  her 
with  all  his  heart ;  none  of  your  iy-by-sky  love  was  his, 
but  such  love  as  they  loved  with  in  thoee  old-faahioned  times 
when  they  used  to  die  for  one  another  if  they  cuikln’t  be 
made  Eappy.  But  his  father  was  a  rogue, — it  will  come 
home  by  him,  thou^  fiar  both  their  sakes  ;  this  year,  they 
aay,  all  his  com  loMs  very  sickly,  and  only  the  other  day 
he  had  a  cow  and  calf  died ; — bless  you,  he’ll  never  prosper. 
Do  you  know  he  threatened  to  turn  Hen^  out-of-doors,  if 
he  ever  saw  Maiy  again,  and  to  disinherit  him,  and  all  for 
loving  her.  But  nis  uncle  said  he  shouldn’t  want,  and  be 
bought  Henry  a  something  in  the  army — 1  forget  what  they 
call  it,  it’s  something  like  missionary ; — however  it  made 
him  a  fine  officer,  and  he  went  to  join  his  regiment,  but  the 
thoughts  of  leaving  Mary  preyed  so  upon  his  heart,  that 
togeUier  with  thinking  of  her,  and  being  m  a  low  way,  thro’ 
what  his  father  had  said,  why,  poor  dear  young  man,  he 
died.”  .\nd  the  old  woman  applied  the  corner  of  her 
chedted  apron  to  her  eyes,  for  Uiey  were  overflowing  with 
tears. 

“  What  then  7”  said  I,  after  having  sat  for  aevenil  min¬ 
utes  in  silence. 

“  There  was  nothing  then,”  replied  the  old  woman,  “  no¬ 
thing  but  for  her  to  die  also,  and  yet  it’s  a  marvel  how  long 
she  bore  up.  The  news  of  Hetuy’s  death  came  one  Sunday. 
Mary,  as  usual,  had  been  to  church ;  but  it  was  noticed  by 
m.-iny  th;it  she  never  sang  that  morning ;  1  believe  she  felt  a 
foreboding  that  something  was  about  to  happen, — I  have 
myself,  aforetime,  had  a  kind  of  dolcy  feeling, — one  sighs 
and  goes  moping  about  here  and  there  like  an  ill -sitting  hen. 
But,  as  1  was  saying,  when  she  came  home  from  church, 
there  was  a  letter  for  mr.  Old  John  Key, — you  know  the 
old  man  that  brings  all  our  letters  from  Gainsborough, — 

“  well,  he  brought  it  on  Saturday  night,  but  as  it  was  sealed 
with  black,  and  he’d  half  a  suspicion  from  where  it  c:  me,  he 
thought,  as  he  said,  he  would  let  her  go  to  church  first,  as  a 
blessed  discourse  t^ften  makes  one  l>ear  troubles  much  better 
than  we  could  witliout;  to  the  good  it’s  what  a  dram  is  to 
dram-drinkers.  Well,  as  I  was  s.iying,  Mary  came  in, — 1 
happened  to  be  there ;  her  moilier  liad  had  a  p.iin  in  her 
side,  so  she  had  sent  to  me  for  a  little  of  my  syrup  of  gilly¬ 
flowers.  Poor  girl !  she  never  spoke ;  she  looked  at  her 
mother,  then  at  the  letter ; — you  know  how  she  used  to  look 
with  those  large  soft  eyes  of  hers  ; — poor  thing !  it  seemed  os 
if  she  knew  what  there  was  in  the  letter;  tlien  slie  turned 
pale  as  a  snow -drop,  and  her  hands  trembled  like  silk-grass: 
she  went  up  stairs  without  speakii^.  She  hadn’t  been  there 
aliove  a  nunute  or  two  befiire  she  fell  on  the  floor — she  gave 
a  deep  gram— only  one :  it  was  loud  enough  to  break  her 
poor  heart  clean  in  toa  There  she  lay  quite  senseless ;  we 
were  a  long  while  bringing  her  to  herself  again;  the  letter 
was  in  her  hand ;  I  just  ciught  a  gleg  at  it — it  was  wriUeu 
crtxdced,  as  if  a  person’s  liand  had  trembled  a  very  de;.! 
while  writing  it ;  it  wasn’t  at  all  like  wluit  Sloppy-kicky 
Bri^s  used  to  set  our  Jack  for  a  copy  at  school, — I  could 
remember  all  tliere  was  in  the  letter,  and  port  of  another 
which  came  with  it  from  the  Colonel.” 

“  And  how  did  she  bear  all  tliis  7”  inquired  I,  wishing  to 
reach  the  end  of  her  story. 

“  She  couldn’t  bear  it,”  replied  the  old  dame ;  “  it  was 
over  much  for  her — the  weight  crushed  her ;  from  that  d.>y  1 
never  saw  her  smile  again,  she  always  spoke  kind  to  every¬ 
body  though,  but  we  all  knew  she  was  going  fist;  her  eyes 
grew  dim,  lliey  h.id  lost  all  that  sp.irkluig  which  they  once 
iuid,  and  her  cheeks  beoune  paler  and  paler  every  day. 

“  Then  she  took  to  wandering  about  like  a  ghost,  and 
seemed  to  like  nothing  so  much  ns  going  all  alone  to  still  and 
melancholy  places,  among  dark  treees  and  gloomy  out-of- 
the-way  spotA  But  at  last  she  seemed  to  selUe  down  to  one 
place,  and  tluit  was  under  the  large  old  oak  tliat  grows  by 
die  wood-side :  there  she  would  sit  a  long  day  tlirough  with 
her  eyes  bent  upon  die  little  stream  Um!  runs  along  the 
wood.  Marry,  it  was  enough  to  turn  a  body’s  brain  to  sit 
there  listening  to  Uiat  water  as  it  went  w.irbbling  and  gab¬ 
bling  over  the  stones !  Poor  dear  soul !  she’s  mode  many  a 
heart  ache  when  they’ve  been  going  pist  to  see  her  sit  diere, 
so  young^  and  so  pretty,  and  so  iimoccnt,  all  doley  by  her¬ 
self,  looking  upon  the  stream.  But  tlionk  God  she’s  an  an¬ 
gel  in  heaven  now,  sitting  beside  her  own  dear  Henry.” 

“  Is  it  long  since,”  said  I,  'Hhat  slie  first  heard  the  tidings 
of  liis  death  7” 

“Twelve  moons  and  aboon,”  replied  the  old  gossip:  “we 
all  wondered  that  she  held  up  so  loiUL  but  the  green  summer 
fell  sofdy  upon  her,  for  she  would  seldom  keep  lU  home,  and 
the  blesM  sun  sm  air  are  marvellous  physicians  worth  a 
million  of  your  fine  doctors,  that  get  money  by  talking  pig* 
Greek  and  dog-Latin,  and  nipping  a  body’s  arm,  and  taking 
snuff.  But,  as  1  told  you.  her  complaint  (aid  in  hM*  heart :  she 
seemed  to  be  going  just  like  one  of  my  big  white  lillies  did  last 
summer, — the  worms  had  eaten  into  the  root,  and  although  it 
looked  pretty  to  the  last,  yet  I  saw  h  wras  dwindling  awray. 
Nay,  when  autumn  came,  and  the  harvest  was  got  in,  SM 
still  went  out :  I’ve  seen  her  sit  there  when  the  wind  and  rain 
have  been  beating  in  her  sweet  fiace;  and  the  dead  leaves  have 
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fdlen  upon  her  ^kr  hair;  but  abe  took  no  notice  of  theae 
thinga—  the  eery  biitu  would  conte  and  hop  and  peck  ao  cioee 
to  her  that  ahe  might  hare  got  hold  of  them  by  only  putting 
out  her  hand,  but  they  aeemed  to  know  that  abe  w<^d  do 
them  no  harm.  When  winter  came  ahe  benn  to  pine  away, 
and  talked  a  deal  about  the  wooda,  and  fiel^  and  the  dowera. 
It  would  have  made  your  hearf  bleed  onlv  to  have  heard  what 
remarka  ahe  made:  aometimea  she  talked  ao  pretty,  ay] 
just  for  all  the  world  like  that  poetry  which  one  reads  in  print¬ 
ed  hooka.” 

“  And  did  ahe  still  retain  her  senses  amid  all  her  aorrows  1” 
inquired  I. 

"  Her  senses !  ay,  marry  did  sh^”  replied  the  old  woman ; 
"but  she  seemed  so  altM^  ao  dinerent  somehow — not  that 
she  talked  like  those  who  learn  to  apeak  fine  throu^  going 
to  school — a  lot  of  your  kick-shaw  boarding-school  misaes, 
coming  home  with  their  ma’s  and  pa’%  as  if  &y  ther  ahd  mo¬ 
ther  wasn’t  better  English— no,  it  was  none  of  this  sort  of 
fine  talk,  but  what  she  said  somehow  used  to  get  into  your 
heart,  quite  unawares  like ;  not  that  it  was  so  grand,  but  her 
words  were  like — I  can’t  tell  you  what, — but  you  cried  at 
hearing  ’em,  and  you  felt  as  if  vou  could  listen  for  ever  and 
ever.  At  times  this  spring,  Happen  somed  of  her  young 
companions  would  brins  her  a  few  snow-drops,  which  they 
had  gathered  in  Eden-vuley,  or  a  few  primroaes  plucked  on 
the  sunny  side  o’  the  wood,  or  mayhap  a  few  violets  pulled  in 
some  green  lane  or  other ;  and  then  to  bear  what  questions 
she  would  put,  and  what  she  would  say  about  them  few  flow¬ 
ers;  and  Cnriat’s  sarmon  on  the  Mount,  and  Harvey’s  Medi¬ 
tation^  and  the  Book  of  Job,  and  bits  of  David’s  Psuma,  and 
sometiineo  Shakspeare  and  Milton,  1  think  she  called  them : 
but  for  mv  part  1  shouldn’t  have  known  but  that  she  him 
taken  it  all  from  the  Bible,  if  I  hadn’t  heard  her  tell  their 
names,  it  seemed  so  grand.  But,  bleu  me,  I  must  have  tired 
you  with  talking  so  long,  and  I  promised  to  be  at  the  berrtn’, 
and  it  only  wants  have  an  hour.  You’ll  go  down  and  see 
her  before  she^s  screwed  up  in  her  coffin?  I’m  sure  when 
you  look  at  her  you’ll  think  she’s  only  asleep,  she’s  so  little 
alter^.” 

Such  was  the  n  arrative  of  poor  old  Betty  Whittertoo,  who 
is  now  herself  resting  in  that  rural  church- yard,  scarcely  two 
strides  from  the  grave  of  her  favorite.  She  spe^ily  donned 
her  black  hood,  and  having  hung  up  the  key  Mhind  the  win¬ 
dow-shutter,  “  that  Jackey  might  find  it  if  he  should  come 
home  before  she  had  left  the  berrin’,”  (funeral),  we  set  out 
together  to  the  “  house  of  mourning.” 

Wh.-U  a  solemn  bush  steals  over  the  heart  while  we  are 
seated  beside  the  silent  dead,  looking  on  the  very  face  which 
like  a  stream  of  sunshine  made  light  and  gladness  wherever 
it  moved !  What  a  lu>ly  awe  reigns  around  wlten  the  be.un 
of  beauty  is  quenched, — settled  into  sadness  like  tlie  slum¬ 
bering  blackness  of  the  sky,  hopeless,  and  dark,  and  still — 
Uie  deep  lull  of  de.ad  desp.iir !  The  agony  of  hope  is  p^iss- 
ed,  the  pang  of  prayer  is  no  more---SorTOw  is  weary  of 
watchhig,  and  Grief  throws  herself  down  to  weep,— even 
P  din  falls  prostrate,  and  listens  to  his  own  sobs  as  they  gra- 
d  ually  sink  into  the  long,  deep,  intervening  sigh.  The  foun¬ 
tain  of  te.irs  has  become  dry,  the  blood  nows  coldly  in  its 
channel,  p^assion  is  dead,  and  no  feeling  is  left  in  the  bosom 
but  stagn.ant  grief  All  seem  troubled  but  tlie  tranquil  de.id. 

How  still  w.  s  everything  within  that  cotuge  !  The  grief 
of  the  mourners  seemed  huslied,  as  if  the  voice  of  sorrow 
was  loo  sicred  to  be  heard  above  the  be.uin»  of  its  own 
lietrL  The  very  sound  of  the  clock  seemed  ureverently 
loud  ;  yet,  slow  and  so  einn,  it  somehow  p.uEtook  of  the  per- 
viuling  awe  of  Death.  A  few  flowers  stood  hi  a  pot  by  tlie 
window,  but  they  were  ail  withered  and  dying ;  even  her 
ftvorite  throstle  stood  moping  upon  his  perch,  as  if  he  h.id 
missed  the  fiir  form  that  attended  to  his  wants.  Her  gipsey 
bonnet  hung  behind  the  door,  and  two  or_  tliree  wild- roses, 
wliich  doubtless  her  own  hands  had  stuck  in  it,  still  remained 
dry  and  de.vd.  The  window-blind  was  down,  and  a  solemn 
shadow  settled  upon  an  old  l  uMlsc.ipe  which  hung  against 
Uie  wall,  a  cloudy  dulness  shrouded  its  sunny  sumnuts ; — 
you  felt  th.at  sunshine  hod  no  right  to  intrude  there,  nor  aught 
save  melancholy  to  move  in  that  gloomy  ante-room  of  the 
grave. 

”  This  then  is  de.vth,”  thought  1,  placing  my  lund  upon 
her  smooth  cold  forehead,  colder  than  t^  whitest  nurble. 
”  The  sunshine  is  atre.uuiiig  upon  the  fields  and  woods,  and 
she,  a  thing  qf  beauty,  looks  more  ready  to  leap  up  and 
spoil  amid  Uie  bright  volleys,  among  sweet  flowers,  th.in  be 
borne  to  the  darksome  grave.  No  more  will  her  merry 
laughter  be  heard  at  even-tide  ringing  Uirough  the  villan 
street,  -that  sweet  voice  will  never  again  chaunt  Uie  simjne 
soim  which  made  the  hearts  of  those  who  listened  to  them 
Uirill  again,  beneath  her  utterance.”  I  could  hove  called 
death  ”  mursh  names”  while  gaxing  upon  that  fair  dice,  and 
thought  that  the  grave  might  have  been  contented  to  close 
upon  one  le«  lovely. 

The  village  undertaker  at  length  arrived,  and  all,  saving 
the  weeping  mother,  arose  to  look  upon  the  ftce  of  the  de.id 
for  the  last  time.  The  blessed  light  of  he^gen  would  never 
more  foil  upon  that  fair  face, — no  human  eye  would  behold 
its  loveliness  again  I  Oh  I  s^  was  beautiful  even  in  de.ith : 
—the  choicest  summer-flowers  adorned  her  shroud,  and  you 
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might  foncy,  while  gazing  upon  her,  that  she  had  lain  down 
to  rest  a  while  upon  a  bed  of  flowera,  and  would  awake 
anon ;  alM  seemed  too  lovely  to  belong  to  death ;  you  could 
not  imagine  tint  a  countenance  on  which  so  sweet  a  smile 
was  chuelled  was  aught  akin  to  the  tomb.  Her  thin  pale 
lips  were  slighUy  spnit,  and  while  you  gazed,  seemed  as  if 
they  were  alMut  to  say,  ”  I  am  too  youi^  and  fiiir  to  die :” 
each  curled  its  wan  crimson  apart  as  if  they  were  again 
waiting  for  that  sweet  music  over  which  they  had  so  loog 
kept  watch.  Her  bright  brown  hair  was  divided  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  her  clear  smooth  brow,  and  fell  in  glossy  clusters  down 
the  unsullied  snow  of  her  neck,  here  and  there  niingling  their 
ringlets  amid  the  flowers.  Just  then  the  door  was  suddenly 
opened,  and  the  light  breeze  stole  over  the  pale  features  of 
the  dead,  and  a  straggling  lock  was  uplifted  ft>r  a  moment, 
then  fell  again  upon  the  still  blossoms.  The  arched  eye¬ 
brows  sto<^  like  bended  stems  spanning  a  stream  oi  dark¬ 
ness  ;  the  blue  of  heaven,  which  they  had  so  long  over¬ 
looked,  had  vanished — the  stars  were  dimmed,  the  cloudy 
lids  had  closed  for  ever.  A  white  rose  had  hew  placed  in 
her  wan  hand,  but  had  fallen  upon  her  wrist,  as  if  it  h.ad 
lain  down  to  die  beside  one  so  lovely.  A  few  flowers  had 
fallen  around  her  face,  and  were  imparled  with  the  tears  of 
the  mourners.  You  could  have  fancied  that  they  wept,  and 
that  their  bright  heads  were  bowed  down  by  sorrow.  A 
miniature  of  her  lover  rested  upon  her  breast. 

Just  before  the  lid  of  the  coffin  was  replaced  a  sunbeam 
streamed  in  through  an  aperture  of  the  door,  and  fell  full  upon 
the  face  of  the  departed,  giving  it  for  a  moment  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  a  halo  of  glory,  a  b<»uty  that  belonged  only  to 
Heaven.  At  lengui  the  greedy  screws  clenched  their  iron 
Ue'.h  upon  the  dead,  with  a  strange  crunching  sound  th.at 
sink  into  the  heart,  cixusing  a  mwnentary  shiver  to  run 
through  every  frame.  The  coffin  was  borne  down  the  little 
garden,  over  the  thres'aold  wher  she  had  so  often  stepped  in 
childh«^,  beyond  tlie  flowers  which  her  own  hands  had 
planted :  no  one  tiumed  to  look  upon  the  woodbine  which  she 
nad  trained  to  run  up  to  her  chamber  window  ;  they  bore  her 
past  the  summer-house  where  she  had  30  c^ten  sat  with 
Heni^,  and  where  her  young  tongue  was  wont  in  the  cool 
openings  to  make  muiuc  of  the  holy  poetry  of  the  Bible,  and 
send  a  soft  hush  of  sacred  thoughts  to  the  heart  of  her  mo¬ 
th^  which  fell  subdued  and  gentle  upon  herself. 

The  coffin  was  borne  along  by  six  vilhiM  maidens ;  they 
were  robed  in  spotless  white,  and  each  on  ner  bosom  wore  a 
white  rose  ;  the  pall  was  of  the  same  hue.  The  procession 
moved  slowjy  along  through  a  green  lane ;  sc  ireely  a  foot¬ 
step  was  heard  to  press  the  long  gr.iss ;  every  sound  sat  me  I 
mutfied,  every  voice  was  hushed  ;  the  tears  gushed  forth  in 
silence — the  still  utterance  of  grief.  We  passed  by  Uie  old 
wood,  by  the  oak  where  she  had  so  often  s.\t ;  Uie  brook  still 
gurgled  along  its  pebbly  p.ith,  but  on  my  ears  it  rang  wiUi 
a  low  melaiidioly  wail,  as  if  it  also  mourned  for  the  dead. 
I  glanced  for  a  moment  on  the  spot  where  slie  was  wont  to 
sit ;  I  saw  her  sltadow  in  the  water ;  her  drapery  was  min¬ 
gled  with  the  folL\ge  of  the  old  tree ;  I  closed  my  eyes  to  shut 
out  the  fancy. 

THCATRICALS, 

Miss  Tree  at  the  Park,  has  gone  through  her  usual  range 
of  diar.uiters  and  in  a  few  days  she  takes  her  departure  U>r 
Eliigland.  W e  were  not  without  a  glimmering  of  nope,  that 
Mr.  Simpson  might  have  induced  her  to  renew  her  engage¬ 
ment  ;  but  that  hope  we  have  now  dismissed  :  for  last  night 
she  was  to  have  s^ken  a  firewell  address,  written  purpose¬ 
ly  for  the  occasion  by  Epes  Sargent,  Elsq.  We  would  as 
soon  hive  had  that  gentleman  perpetrate  an  ejatiph  on  our- 
selvM,  as  to  commit  so  flagrant  an  act  of  cruelty.  Of  the 
merits  of  this  composition  we  cm  say  nothing  at  present,  as 
we  are  deixurred  from  reporting  perfoniiances  that  take  pi  ice 
on  Friday.  Next  week  if  our  teirs  have  had  time  to  dry, 
we  shall  take  occ.i5ion  to  recur  to  the  melancholy  subject 
again. 

The  Manager  of  the  National  we  find,  has  again  stepped 
over  toLondom  vUlage  to  dine  with  some  friends,  and  may 
be  expected  back  to  breakfast  in  a  few  (Lays.  Meanwhile 
La  Oazza  Ladra  is  drawing  crowded  iMHisea,  and  pe.ace  and 
good  humor  are  the  (xrder  of  the  day. 

The  Bowery  has  presented  no  new  features  during  the 
p.ast  week  ;  but  we  ^ar  th  d  prep  rations  are  m.iking  for 
the  production  of  a  spectacle,  on  a  s&ale  of  unprecedented 
migioificence  and  splendor. 


OMOntAt  PAPMM. 

JUSTICE  AND  MERCY, 

By  Charl€$  Cotutantin*  Pi**,  D.  D. 

I. 

JnmcB,  mid  clowU  enUnooed  ia  the  dark  sky, 
Graapa  the  red  lightning  in  her  fiery  hand : 
'Thunder  rolls  round  her  stormy  canopy. 

And  pest,  and  war,  and  deat^  wait  hei  command. 


She  speaks— and  earth  shakes  lik*  an  aspen  leaf; — 

She  nods— and  the  high  mountains  smoke,  ■»«d  malt  • 
With  direst  wo,  inexorable  grief 
She  plagues  the  nations,  when  her  wrath  is  felt. 

Behold  I  the  giants  of  the  earth  are  drowned 
Amid  the  deluge  I — lo  I  Pentapolis 
A  smouldering  heap  of  ashes  lies  profound ; 

And  Pharaoh’s  grave  is  the  Red  Sea’s  AbyssI 
Judas,  Antiochna,  Esau  bewail; 

JcsTicB  hath  smote  them — naught  their  cries  avail! 

II. 

Mxaev  beneath  the  rain-bow  makes  her  throne. 

Radiant  with  light,  and  (Towned  with  hope  dhrine  i 
The  cross  beanu  out,  as  when  from  Heaven  it  shone 
Triumphant  on  the  eye  of  Constantine  1 
Her  arms  extended,  to  embrace  with  love 
The  humble  penitent — she  smiles,  and  mark! 

How  flees  despair— man  casts  his  eyes  above 
All  wet  ovith  sorrow’s  tears — he  prays,  and  harkl 
How  Mercy  answers !  “  Adam,  where  art  thou  ?” 

Daorid,  tho’  great  thy  sin,  it  is  forgiven. 

Heaven  hath  received,  O  Magdalen,  thy  vow. 

And,  Saul,  thy  sorrow  is  approved  of  Heaven! 

O  sons  of  Adam,  hear  theae  words : — repent ; 

Mxaev  can  cause  e’en  Jdsticb  to  relent  I 
June  10th,  1839. 


TO  *♦••• 

I  cannot  live  without  thee  ; 

My  heart  is  lone  and  ead. 

Fragrance  and  bloom  are  round  me, 
They  ne’er  can  make  me  glad. 

I  cannot  liore  without  thee; 

The  smile  of  home  is  gone, 

And  “  thickly-coming”  thoughts  of  glee 
No  longer  on  me  dawn. 

I  cannot  live  without  thee ; 

Thou  art  ray  morning  aong, ' 

And  evening  hymiv,  in  melody 
That  gently  floats  along! 

1  cannot  live  without  thee; 

No  longer  stay  away — 

Bright  star  of  hope  and  memory  1 
Oh  blesa  me  with  thy  ray! 

I  cannot  live  without  thee ; 

Come  home,  my  life,  my  love, 

And  I'll  be  like  the  lark  in  glee. 

And  not  the  lonely  dove  I 


THE  UNDERTAKER. 

XT  DOUGLAS  JBXKOLD. 

No  m.in  (that  ia,  no  ir.  dewnan)  h^a  a  more  exqaiistte  no¬ 
tion  of  the  outward  proprieties  <rf  life— of  all  its  externiil 
decencies,  luxiuies,  and  holidsy  show-making, — than  your 
Undertaker.  With  him,  de«th  is  not  deaUi,  but,  on  the  eon- 
tnary,  a  something  to  be  handsomely  appointed  and  provided 
for ;  to  be  appro  ichcd  with  tlie  deference  paid  by  tbe  trader 
to  the  buyer,  and  tre  ated  with  an  attentim,  a  oourteay,  eom- 
menaurate  with  the  probability  of  profit.  To  the  Undertaker, 
death  ia  not  a  ghastly,  noiaomo  I  hing ;  a  hideoua  object  to  be 
throist  into  the  earth ;  the  oomp-inion  of  eomiptioo ;  the  fel¬ 
low  of  the  worm :  not  it  I  Dc.ath  cornea  to  the  Unde,  taker, 
especi  ally  if  ho  bury  m  high  life,  a  melancholy  coxcooib, 
eunoua  in  the  web  of  his  winding-abeet,  in  the  aoAnees  of 
kw  iMt  pillow,  in  the  crimson  or  purple  velvet  ihet  ahxll 
eover  kis  •  tken  couch,  and  in  more  than  all,  particular  in  the 
ailver-gilt  nails,  the  pl:.tes,  and  txandlea,  that  shall  (feenata 
it.  A  sense  of  profit  in  the  Undertaker  wholly  neutralkes 
the  leivible  properties  of  death ;  for,  to  him,  what  ia  another 
eorpae  but  another  euatomer  7  ^ 

“Of  course,  aw,"  said  Mandrake,  taking  oiden  foe  a 
funeral — “  Of  courte,  you’ll  have  fenthera  7” 

“  Indeed,  I — I  see  no  use  in  feathera,”  replies  the  beMved 
party,  whoae  means  are  ac.ifoely  suffident  for  the  daily  ne- 
(xsatuesaf  the  living;  nouse  at  alL”  .  . 

“  No  feathers,  sir  f”  says  Mandrake,  with  a  look  ef  paying 
wonder.  “  Why,  exeoae  me,  mr,  buf-ieally— you  would 
bury  X  serv.ant  woboul  foathera.” 
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“  Well,  if  you  U»ink  them  neceesary,” - 

“  Neeeseary !  No  respectable  person  can  be  buried  with¬ 
out  feathers,”  ssys  Mandrake;  and  (wise-dealer!)  he 
touches  the  cord  of  worldly  pride,  and  feithers  make  part  of 
the  solemnity.  “  Then,  sir,  lor  mutes ;  you  have  mutes,  doubt- 
lessT” 

“  I  never  could  understand  what  service  they  were,”  is  tl»e 
answer. 

“  Oh,  dear  sir !”  cries  Mandrake ;  not  understand  !  Con¬ 
sider  the  look  of  the  thing !  You  would  biu-y  a  p.iuper,  sir, 
without  mutes.” 

“  I  merely  want  a  plain,  respectable  funeral,  Mr.  Man¬ 
drake.” 

“  Very  true,  sir ;  therefore,  you  must  have  mutes.  What 
is  the  expense,  sir  7  Nothing  in  comparison  with  tlte  look  ol 
the  thing.” 

“  I  always  thought  it  worse  than  useless  to  lavish  money 
upon  the  dead;  so,  everything  very  plain,  Mr.  Mandrake.” 

**  I  shall  take  care,  sir ;  depend  upon  me,  sir ;  everything 
shill  be  die  most  comfortable  kind,  sir.  And  now,  sir,  for 
the  choice  of  the  ground ;”  and  hereupon  Mr.  Mandr.tke  lays 
upon  the  table  a  plan  of  the  churchyard,  probably  divided 
into  three  separate  parts  for  tlic  accommod  ition  of  the  different 
ranks  of  the  dead.  “  Now,  sir,  for  the  ground.” 

“  Is  there  any  choice  7” 

Decidedly,  sir.  This  is  what  we  call  the  first  ground  ; 
a  charming,  ^y,  gravelly  soil :  you  may  go  any  depth  in  it, 
sir — any  depth,  sir ;  dry,  sir,  dry  ns  your  bed.  This  is  the 
second  ground  ;  a  little  damper  than  tlie  first,  certainly ;  but 
still,  some  respectable  persons  do  bury  there.”  On  this,  Mr. 
Mandr.ike  folded  up  the  plan. 

“Well,  but  the  third  groutid.  That  is,  I  suppose,  the 
cheajMst  7” 

“  Clay,  sir ;  clay  !  Very  damp,  indeed — you  would’nt  like 
it;  in  winter  extremely  weU" 

“Still,  if  tlie  price  be  much  lower  tlian  either  of  tlie 
others,” - 

“Very  true,  sir ;  it  is,  and  properly  so ;  or  how  would  the 
very  poor  people  be  able  to  bury  at  all  7  You  may,  of 
course,  sir,  do  as  you  please ;  but  nearly  nil  resjjectable  f  imi- 
lies  bury  in  the  first  ground.  If  it  were  my  own  case,  I 
should  say  tlie  first  ground — such  gr.ivel,  sir !” 

“  Well,  I  suppose  it  must  be  so.” 

“You  wouldn’t  like  any  other;  depend  upon  it,  sir,  you 
wouldn’t.  The  first  ground,  then,  sir;”  and  Mr.  Mandrake 
departs,  self-satisfied  that,  for  the  look  of  the  thing — for 
merely  the  sake  of  his  customer’s  respiectability — he  has  in¬ 
duced  him  to  order  feathers,  mutes,  and  the  first  ground. 

And  in  all  this  dealing  what  p.art  of  it  has  Death  7  Alack ! 
the  fe;ither8  are  not  b«ne  before  his  cold,  white  f  «ce ;  tlie 
mutes  march  not  with  solemn  step  to  do  him  reverence  ;  the 
fine,  dry,  gravelly  bed  is  not  for  the  e.ise  of  de^ith’s  pithless 
bones;  they  would  rest  as  well  in  the  tliird  ground  as  tiie 
first.  No ;  the  trappings  of  the  defunct  are  but  the  outward 
dressings  of  the  pride  of  the  living:  the  Undertiker,  in  all 
his  melancholy  pomp,  his  dingy  br.ivery,  waiu  upon  the 
quick,  and  not  the  dead.  It  is  tlie  living  who  crave  for  plumes, 
for  nails,  double  gilt — for  all  the  outward  show  of  we  dth  and 
finery.  Pride  takes  de  itfo  and,  for  its  especial  purpose,  tricks 
it  out  in  the  frippery  of  life.  “Man,"  says  Sir  Thomas 
Browne,  “  is  a  noble  animal,  splendid  in  ashes,  and  pompous 
in  the  grave  ;  solemnizing  aitivities  and  deaths  with  equal 
lustre ;  not  omiuing  ceremonies  of  bravery  in  the  infamy  of 
his  nature.”  Hence,  the  Undertaker. 

Let  us,  however,  follow  Mr.  Mandrake  through  his  daily 
solemnity.  Let  us  attend  him  to  the  house  of  moumi.-io' ;  let 
us  go  with  him  on  the  d.ay  when  he  who  was  the  very  heart 
of  t^t  house  is  to  be  carried  forth  to  the  churchyai^  For 
a  time,  the  Undertaker  takes  possession  of  the  miser.ible 
homestead.  He  is  the  self-creat^  lord  of  ka  hmpitality.  It 
is  he  who  stmds  the  master  of  the  mansion,  and  does  its 
mcLancholy  honours.  W'ith  what  grim  uriianity  he  hands 
about  the  cake  and  wine !  How  he  presses  reiroshment  upon 
the  heart-broken ;  how,  as  merely  a  matter  of  business,  he 
proffers  it  to  the  mourners  by  invitation!  His  words,  few 
and  s^nificant,  come  in  whispers,  and  he  treads  the  c-arpet  as 
tliough  he  walked  on  flowers.  Nor  are  his  attentions  con¬ 
fined  to  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  dead  ;  no,  he  has  a 
keen  anxiety  for  the  wanu  of  his  vassals.  The  mutes,  two 
breathing,  half-grown  images  of  deepest  wo  at  the  door, 
must,  to  support  their  load  of  sorrow,  be  plied  with  c.ike  and 
alcolwl-;  the  coachmen  einnot  look  sufficiently  serious  with¬ 
out  their  customary  fluid ;  and  the  bearers,  that  they  may 
stand  manfully  beneath  their  burden,  must  nerve  their  h^iru 
with  potent  gin. 

The  funeral  is  over,  tlie  cloaks  are  gathered  up,  the  hat¬ 
bands  adjusted,  tlie  Undertiker  and  his  servanu  have  de¬ 
picted,  and  naught  remains  of  the  solemnity  aive-^^  bill ! 
That,  is,  in  due  time,  presented ;  and— happy  is  the  Under¬ 
taker  above  all  the  race  of  trading  men— his  commodities,  ns 
provided  and  supplied,  defy  the  voice  of  eivil.  His  articles, 
SIX,  eight,  ten  feet  below  tlie  earth,  are  not  to  be  questioned. 


He  boldly  charges  for  the  best  mattress  and  pillow ;”  for  the 
grass  has  begun  to  grow  above  them,  or  the  mason  h.as  built 
uiem  over,  and  who  shall  doubt  their  quality?  The  “fcesl 
mattress!”  What  a  melancholy  attire  in  the  superlative, 
when  we  Uiink  of  the  he  td  of  cl.ay,  the  limbs  of  earth  dis¬ 
posed  upon  it !  and  then,  “  to  a  stout,  handsome  elm  coffin ;” 
Its  durability  and  be.inty  insisted  upon  with  a  flourish,  as  if 
it  were  a  thing  m  ide  and  adorned  to  endure  for  ever ;  a  pre¬ 
cious  chest  provided  for  the  judgment.  Then  follows,  “To 
the  use  of  tlie  best  black  silk  velvet j»ll,"  and  the  feathers,” 
and  tlie  “  cloaks,”  and  the  “  hearse,’’  and  the  “  co  iches,”  and 
all  thit  may  be  truly  said  to  belong  to  tlie  living ;  the  mat¬ 
tress,  Ihe  shroud,  and  tlie  “  kandsome  ehn,”  being,  indeed,  the 
only  things  tkit  can  be  honestly  charged  to  the  account  of  the 
dead. 

But  we  are  8pe.aking  of  the  funerals  of  the  rich,  or  at  le.ast, 
of  those  to  whom  death  is  not  made  mor  ghastly,  more  bitter, 
more  agonp.ing  by  poverty.  Sucli  shows  are  made  impres¬ 
sive  by  tlie  worldly  cunning  of  the  dealer  in  coffins.  How 
bl.ick,  and  fit,  and  shining,  the  horses !  how  richly  capar¬ 
isoned  !  what  fine,  heavy,  massive  plumes !  How  the  hearse 
nods  fioMn  its  roof!  Wfoat  an  army  of  pages!  And  then, 
after  tne  twenty  mourning  coaclies,  what  a  line  of  private 
eirriages,  sent  by  their  owners  as  representatives  of  their 
love  and  respect  to  the  deputed.  All  this  makes  a  touching 
sight ;  we  are  profoundly  moved  by  this  union  of  eartli’s 
we.alth  and  earth’s  notliingness  |  this  meetii^  of  human  glory 
and  human  meancss ;  this  shaking  hands  of  stark  corruption 
and  high-crested  pride.  Yes;  there  is  in  the  sight  food  for  me¬ 
ditation — serious  matter  suggestive  of  solemn  thoughts ;  and 
yet,  what  are  tliese  brave  idiows  of  death  to  the  miserable, 
squalid  obsequies  of  the  poor  7 

It  is  the  Sabbath  in  London.  Streams  of  people  pour  along 
die  streets ;  everybody  wears  a  brightened  face ;  the  whole 
metropolis  makes  cheerful  holiday.  All  things  move,  and 
look,  and  sound  of  life,  and  life’s  activities.  Armies  talk  and 
youthful  laughter  are  heard  as  we  pass :  man  seems  immortal 
in  his  very  ease.  Creeping  through  the  Uirong,  comes  the 
poor  man’s  funeral  train  :  look  at  the  Undertaker  marshalling 
the  way.  It  is  the  same  functionary  who  handed  cake  and 
wine — who  deferentially  assisted  at  Uie  fitting  of  the  mourning 
gloves — who  tied  oh  the  cloak ;  or,  who  noiselessly  entered 
the  room,  and,  ere  die  screws  were  turned,  with  a  face  set  for 
the  occasion,  and  a  voice  pitched  to  the  sadness  of  his  pur¬ 
pose,  begged  to  know  if  “  it  was  die  wish — ^before — before—” 
and  then  sluoink  aside,  as  some  one  or  two  rushed  in  agony 
of  heart  to  t  <ke  a  f irew  ell  look  7  It  is  the  same  Undertaker 
— it  is  even  a  bird  of  the  same  s.able  feather!  Scarce  y ;  for 
see  how  he  lounges  along  the  pith  ;  his  head  is  c.ist  aside, 
aisl  there  is  ui  every  feature  the  spirit  of  calcuiaUon.  What 
is  he  dunking  of — the  train  he  leads  7 — the  part  he  plays  in 
the  fesUval  of  death  7  No :  he  is  thinfung  of  his  deals  at 
home — of  the  diree  other  buryings  his  men  are  attending  for 
him — of  his  chances  of  payment — of  die  people  who  have 
p  issed  their  word  in  security  for  part  of  the  money  for  the 
present  funeral — of  the  lateness  of  the  hour — of  his  tea,  that 
will  be  wailing  for  him  ere  die  burying  be  done.  How  s:id, 
hoav  misentble  the  train  that  follows!  The  widow  and  her 
cliildren :  what  efforts  have  been  made — what  future  priva¬ 
tions  ent  tiled,  by  the  purchase  of  the  mourning  that  covers 
them !  Here  is  death  in  all  its  naked  horror ;  with  nought  to 
musk  his  unsightliness — nothing  to  lessen  ^e  blow ;  here, 
indeed,  he  rends  die  haa it- strings,  and  there  is  no  medicine  in 
fortune,  no  anodyne  to  heal  the  wounds.  Follow  the  mourn¬ 
ers  from  the  church- yard  hcmie.  Home ! — A  place  of  deso¬ 
lation  ;  a  cold  he.trth,  and  an  empty  cupbo  inL  It  is  in  the 
poor  man’s  house  that  the  shaft  of  death  is  skirpest — th.tt 
terror  is  added  to  die  king  of  terrors.  It  is  there  that  he  sets 
up  his  saddest  scutcheon  in  the  haggaad  lopks  (ff  the  widow — 
in  the  pallid  f  ices  of  the  fidierless. 

There  is  another  funeral  in  which  the  Ubdertaker  performs 
a  double  office.  How  often  do  we  see  him  s.iuntering  dreamily 
!>long,  bearing  on  his  shoulder  the  “  baby  bud” — the  young¬ 
ling  that  seemed  boni  only  to  die.  Noisy,  laughing  children 
play  l^fore  and  al  out  him,  as  the  Undertaker  steadily  pur¬ 
sues  his  way ;  the  iunerant  tradesman  shouts  at  his  ear,  and 
all  the  iKHse,  die  stir,  and  the  busde  of  unceremonious,  w  ork- 
ing  day  life,  goes  on  around  him,  as,  followed  by  the  heart¬ 
broken  mother,  and  some  solidary  friend,  he  carries  to  church¬ 
yard  earth — what  7  The  last  covering  of  an  immortal  spir.t 
— the  fleshly  g:«rments  of  one  of  God’s  angels. 

The  piuper’s  luneral  has  its  undertaker ;  an  easy,  careless, 
unpretending  person ;  for  at  such  a  cerimonial,  there  is  no 
need  of  even  professional  gravity.  Rough,  pir^i  deals,  put 
in  no  equal  claim  with  “fine  elm,  covered  with  superfine 
black  cltidi ;”  die  rag  that  swathes  die  beggar  kis  not  the 
“  magic  in  its  web”  woven  in  the  slirouds  of  corpses  of  re¬ 
spectability.  No  man  puts  on  mourning  for  the  puipcr,  nor 
sliould  he.  For,  at  his  gr.vve,  humanity  should  rejoice — 
should  feel  a  solemn  gladness.  Poor  wretch !  at  length  he 
has  tricked  the  trickster.  Fortune :  he  has  sliuffied  off  his 
worldly  squalor,  that,  like  a  leprosy,  pirted  him  from 
healthy  men ;  he  is  no  longer  the  desp^  tatlerdemalioii— 


the  outCiOst,  the  offal  of  the  human  kind.  He  hastakenhigh 
promotion :  he  has  escaped  from  the  prison  of  this  world, 
and  is  in  the  illimitable  country  of  the  dead.  There  he  has 
rare  companionship :  he  is  with  Boloinon  and  PanI — with 
“  the  man  of  Uz” — with  Lazarus  and  Saint  John !  He,  who, 
a  week  since,  was  a  workhouse  drudge^  is  now  equal  with 
any  of  the  line  of  Pharaoh !  Thus  thinkmg,  the  rough-hewn 
deals  of  the  pauper  become  rich  as  the  c^ar  coffins  of  the 
royal  dead :  the  beggar  rots  in  his  rigs,  yet  shares  he  the 
self-aame  fate  as  sp^-embalmed  kings. 

The  Undertaker  is  somedmes  called  upon  to  make  up  by 
one  great  show — by  the  single  pageant  of  an  hour — for  the 
neglect  and  misery  sliewn  and  inflicted  for  years  by  the  Irv- 
ii^  to  the  dead.  How  many  a  poor  reladon  has  pined  and 
died  in  a  garret,  disregardeu  by  wealthy  kindred,  who  pro¬ 
fusely  lavi^  upon  day  what  they  denied  to  beating  flesh 
and  blood.  How  many  a  worthy  soul,  doomed,  by  the 
apathy  of  reUidves,  to  a  thread-bare  coa^  has  his  coffin  co¬ 
vered  with  superfine  black  cloth,  at  their  most  special  re¬ 
quest!  He,  who  has  been  made  prisoner  to  his  wretched 
hearth  by  his  napless  hat,  shall  have  plumes  borne  before 
him  to  his  grave ;  and  be,  the  penniless,  who  yearned  for 
out-door  air,  yet  had  no  limbs  to  bear  him  across  the  thresh¬ 
old,  shall  be  carried  in  a  hearse  and  four  to  his  grave,  with 
mournful  coaches  to  follow.  When  death  strikes  the  neg¬ 
lected  relative— die  poor  man  of  worth  and  genius, — kindred 
and  admirers  send  m  the  Undertaker  to  make  amends  for 
past  coldness.  Some  of  the  money  might  have  been  better 
laid  out  with  the  vendors  of  creature-comforts ;  but  no  m.at- 
ter,  let  there  be  no  stint  of  expense  to  the  man  who  doals  in 
ho^s  and  scarfs,  and  the  loan  of  the  best  pall.  A  few 
pounds  might  have  soothed  the  last  hours  of  the  departed, 
stung,  it  may  be,  into  death  l^  the  tlireats  of  creditors — the 
gentle  process  of  the  law. — That,  however,  is  not  to  be 
Uiought  of ;  there  is  now  no  fear  of  a  prison  for  the  defunct, 
so,  Mr.  Undertaker,  be  sure  that  his  coffin  is  of  the  very  best 
and  stoutest  elm. 

“And  baihffs  may  srize  his  last  blanket  to-day, 

Whose  pall  shall  be  held  up  by  nobles  to-morrow.” 

The  Undertaker  comes  in  at  the  last  to  hush  up  all  former 
indifference,  all  past  neglect,  to  make  all  things  even  with  a 
splendid  funeral,  and  to  bury  the  deceased,  ai^  the  memory 
of  his  wrongs,  handsomely  together.  Then  comes  the  hypo- 
cricy  of  the  mourning,  the  outward  sign  of  the  inward  heart¬ 
breaking,  made  manifest  by  many  flounces,  for  one,  if  ac¬ 
knowledged  at  all,  acknowledged  as  a  family  annoyance, 
whilst  upon  e;irth,  though  deep  y  regretted  in  many  yards 
of  crape  and  bomhasin  since  he  has  l^n  laid  under  it. 

The  Undertaker  is  now  and  then  required  to  make  due 
reparation  to  the  self-wronged.  When  the  muckworm,  who 
has  starved  his  bowels,  and  kept  bare  his  berk,  that  he 
might  die  worth  some  darling  amount,  is  called  from  a  world 
he  Knew  not  how  to  enjoy,  it  is  pleasant  to  see  the  Under¬ 
taker  lavish  on  the  carcass  of  the  miser  all  the  sombre  glo¬ 
ries  of  his  crafl.  We  feel  a  kind  of  satisfiction  at  the  ex¬ 
pensive  revenge  taken  upon  his  clay  for  all  his  former  penu¬ 
ry  ;  we  chuckle  at  the  costliness  with  whidi  tlie  dead  iiunks 
is  dialled  up  for  tlie  worms;  we  acknowledge  in  the  lengthy 
bill  of  the  Undertaker  a  proper  and  piquant  retribution  on 
the  inoncy-clutching  deceasro.  A  few  weeks  ago  was  bu¬ 
ried  Mr.  Skinpenny :  he  died  worth  half  a  million.  A  fort¬ 
night  only  before  he  was  shovelled  into  the  earth,  he  pathet¬ 
ically  remonstrated  with  his  profligate  son  on  his  reckless 
mode  of  poking  the  fire.  No  money  could  stand  auefa  an 
outlay  for  fuel. 

“Well,  but  father,”  said  the  spendthrift,  “the  weather 
is  extremely  cold,  and  what  am  I  to  do?” 

“Do,  sir?”  exclaimed  the  thrifty  sire;  “look  here,  sir, 
see  what  I  do — see  what  I  endure  to  save  fourpence.”  On 
which  Mr.  Skinpenny  twitched  the  wristband  of  his  shirt 
from  below  his  cufl^  and  shewed  that  the  garment  had  been 
vigilantly  guarded  from  tlie  liands  of  the  laundress  for  nviny 
a  week.  The  pleasant  part  remams  to  be  told :  the  funeral 
of  Skinpenny  coat  exactly  one  hundred  pounds.  We  have 
only  to  add  a  wisli,  that,  as  his  ghost  seated  itself  in 
the  bait  of  Charon,  and  after  due  chaffering  paid  its  fare,  the 
eternal  waterman,  ere  he  landed  Uie  tliin  s^de,  clapt  into 
its  hand  the  bill  of  Deathriiead,  Crossbonea  and  Company, 
for  the  burbl  of  its  flesh.  To  be  doomed  to  read  such  a  bill, 
and  nothing  but  the  bill,  for  a  handful  of  ages,  would,  we 
conceive,  ^  a  very  proper  purgatory  for  the  soul  of  a  miser, 
who,  shivering  in  rags  whilst  he  lived,  ht>d  been  buried  in 
fine  linen  and  superfine  black  wlien  a  oiroias. 

There  are  some  men,  who,  paating  for  dullards  all  their 
life,  have  had  a  joke  at  their  funerals;  tliey  Live,  in  anUci- 
pition,  enjoyed  their  postliumous  wit,  and  been  content  to 
five  upon  the  humour  of  the  future.  It  is  only  a  aiiort  time 
since  tliat  we  read  of  the  fiuieral  of  an  Italian  wag,  wlio  gave 
it  in  strict  cliarge,  tliat  certain  torches,  made  under  his  own 
inspection,  and  carefully  presei  ved  for  the  ceremony,  should 
be  used  in  his  funeral  procession.  The  man  died,  the  lorebes 
were  lighted,  tlie  procession,  composed  of  the  sorrowing  and 
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the  grave,  was  formed,  and  proceeded  to  the  tomb.  At  a 
certain  time,  the  torches  having  burned  down  to  the  combus¬ 
tibles,  squib^  crackers,  and  other  holiday  fireworks,  exploded 
from  the  funeral  lights,  to  the  fear  and  astonishment  of  the 
people.  How  often  had  the  deceased,  at  the  time  a  clod  of 
clay,  laughed  and  hinged  himself  at  the  explosion !  How 
many  times  had  he,  in  fact,  enjoyed  his  own  funeral !  How¬ 
ever,  he  must  have  died  in  good  odour  with  the  Church,  or 
else,  how  easy  for  her  cowled  and  bare-footed  sons  to  have 
found  in  the  squibs  and  crackers,  a  supernatural  manifesta¬ 
tion  of  the  whereabout  of  the  soul  of  the  departed. 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  1.  took,  as  we  conceive,  very 
unnecessary  pains  to  show,  when  dead,  the  nothingness  of 
human  nature.  He  ordered  his  hair  to  be  cut  off,  and  his 
teeA  to  be  ground  to  powder,  and  publicly  burnt  He  also 
ordered  that  his  body,  after  due  exposure,  should  be  put  into 
a  sack  of  quicklime,  covered  with  taffeta  and  white  damask, 
laid  in  a  coffin,  and  buried  under  the  altar  of  St  Qeor^,  in 
the  church  of  the  palace  of  Neustadt;  the  head  and  heart 
of  the  Elmperor  being  so  situated  that  the  officiating  priest 
should  tread  upon  them.  This  is  the  very  trick  of  bigotry  : 
tlie  tyrant,  during  his  life,  walks  over  living  heads  and  hearts, 
and  thinks  he  m^es  all  quiet  with  heaven  if  he  give  his  dust 
to  be  trod  upon  by  Mother  Church ! 

As  we  have  dealt  with  melancholy, — have  written  in  the 
shade  through  several  pages, — we  will  wind  up  with  a  piece 
of  humour  which,  were  it  generally  followed,  would,  at  least, 
have  this  good  : — it  would  make  needless  funeral  hypocricy, 
and  render  burials  ingenuous  and  truthful  cerenumies.  We 
quote  fimn  the  “  Choix  de  Testamen-s  Anciens  et  Modcmes,” 
tliis,  the  most  wise  and  hearty  last  will  of  one  Louis  Cortusio, 
a  doctor  of  Padua,  dated  1419, 

The  testator  forbids  his  friends  to  weep  at  his  funeral  on 
pain  of  being  disinherited  ;  and,  on  the  contrary,  appoints 
him  whosliall  laugh  the  loudest  his  principal  heir  and  uni¬ 
versal  legatee.  Not  a  piece  of  black  is  to  be  seen  in  his 
house  or  in  the  church  when  he  is  to  be  buried  ;  but  both  are 
to  Ije  strewn  with  flowers  and  green  boughs  on  the  day  of 
his  funeral.  There  is  to  be  no  tolling  of  bells  ;  but  his  corpse 
is  to  be  carried  to  cliurch  accompanied  by  fifty  minstrels 
soundin'  their  lute^  violins,  flutes,  hautboys,  and  tnimpeu ; 
and  “  tMlleluiah”  is  to  be  sung  as  after  Easter.  The  bier,  co¬ 
vered  with  a  wirtof  different  s.'arkling  colours,  is  to  be  &\rried 
by  twelve  marriageable  girls,  clothed  in  green,  and  singing 
lively  airs ;  to  whom  the  testator  leaves  a  dowry.  Inst^ 
of  torches,  green  l)Ou°dts  are  to  be  carried  by  l»oya  and  ^Is 
wearing  coronets  of  flowers,  and  singing  m  chorus.  The 
clergy,  with  the  monks  and  nuns  (at  least,  those  orders  who  do 
not  wear  black,)  to  follow  in  procession.  We  have  only  time 
to  add  (and  we  write  it  to  the  honoiu*  of  the  judicial  powers 
of  Padua,)  that  the  orders  of  the  deftmct  were  carri^  into 
effect.  May  the  earth  rest  lightly  on  thee,  Louis  Cortusio ! 

We  have  but  one  quaint  anecdote  of  an  Undertaker:  be¬ 
ing,  however,  something  in  a  kindred  spirit  to  the  humour  of 
the  doctor  of  Padua,  it  must  be  given.  The  Undertaker  lost 
his  wife.  “I  wear  black,”  quoth  he,  “ for  stningers  ;  how 
shall  1  show  my  mourning  for  the  partner  of  my  bo^i  7” 
A  lucky  thought  fell  upon  the  man  of  sables :  he  changed 
hie  garments  ^  black  for  raiment  of  snowy  white.  From 
hat  to  shoes  was  the  Undertaker  clothed  in  amdid  array.  We 
have  heard  of  crows  as  white  as  wliitest  swans :  con  they  be 
crows  that  have  lost  their  mates? 


DESULTORY  BBADINaS. 

What  was  life  given  to  ns  for? — Life  was  given 
us  for  other  and  nobler  purposes  than  to  wear  away  m 
day  dreams!  To  encoungc  a  healtliy  and  enlarged  system 
of  action ;  to  help  on  the  great  cause  of  social  and  moral 
improvement ;  in  a  word,  to  do  our  best  in  the  station  as- 
sig^ned  us,  to  benefit  our  fellow-creatures,  so  that  when  our 
sun  sets,  it  may  leave  awhile  a  trail  of  light  behind  it — it 
was  for  this  we  were  sent  into  the  world,  and  not,  day  by 
day,  hour  by  hour,  to  foster  the  growth  of  indolence,  sell- 
conceit,  and  egotism.  These  are  harsh  terms ;  nevertheless, 
they  are  strialy  applicable  to  the  habit  of  c.istle  building, 
w  hich — however  we  may  strive  to  disguise  the  fact — is  the 
mask  under  which  vanity  and  selfishness  lurk,  inasmuch  ns 
we  never  erect  these  airy  structures  for  the  pleasure  or  liene- 
fit  of  others,  but  for  our  own  gratification.  We  p.aint  no 
group*  on  the  c.\nvass  of  our  im:\gination,  but  take  especial 
care  that  we  ourselves  shall  stand  the  only  visible  figure — a 
fl  itlering  full-length — in  the  foreground.  Moreover,  while 
absorlied  in  this  sort  of  luxurious  revery,  we  hove  every  Iking 
our  own  way,  and  gratify  our  proudest  aspirations  without 
the  slightest  expenditure  of  toil  or  time.  We  travel  at  more 
than  railway  speed,  along  a  road  smooth  as  a  bowling  green, 
where  there  is  not  so  muoi  as  a  pebble  to  check  our  prepress. 
If  we  win  renown  as  conquerors,  we  win  it  without  peril ;  if 
as  scholars,  without  study  ;  if  ns  statesmen,  without  incur¬ 
ring  the  hmtility  of  faction.  Is  beauty  the  object  of  our  am¬ 
bition  ?  Lo !  the  loveliest  girl  that  ever  “  witched  a  world,” 
stmds  like  a  Houri  before  us,  waiting  but  the  word  to  fling 
herself  into  our  fond  arms!  Do  we  desire  to  become  pre¬ 


eminent  as  poets  7  We  become  so  without  a  struggle.  No 
impertinent  critic  breaks  the  charm  of  d&  revery,  by  telling 
us  that  oiu-  rhymes  are  “clotted  iMnsense.”  FaiKy,  in  her 
exceeding  com^aisance,  suggests  nothing  but  what  ministers 
to  our  self-love  and  indolence.  How  pamftil — how  disheart¬ 
ening — to  turn  from  those  seductive  day-dreams,  to  the  dull, 
laboi^s  duties  of  real  life !  To  be  compelled  to  achieve  suc¬ 
cess  by  the  sweat  of  our  brow,  instead  of  by  a  mere  act  of 
volition ;  and  to  plod  wearily,  step  by  step,  up  that  steep  hill 
where  “  Fame’s  proud  temple  shines  afar,”  instead  of  gaming 
the  summit  at  one  elastic  bound — in  idea ! 


Solace  in  Adtersitt. — Where  man  shall  turn  for  solace 
in  adversity,  has  been  his  earnest  inquiry  ever  since  he  was 
placed  upon  the  earth.  Since  his  expulsion  from  Paradise, 
he  has  ever  had  seasons  of  wandering  and  of  wo,  “  seeking 
rest,  and  finding  none.” 

Nature  prompts  the  sorrowful  to  repose  upim  some  kindred 
spirit,  to  lay  part  of  their  burden  upon  the  nearest  in  friend¬ 
ship  or  affection.  Yet  there  are  evils,  which  the  most  perfect 
union  of  hearts  cannot  alleviate.  The  perpetual  sadness  of 
a  broken  spirit  is  beyond  the  reach  of  external  intercourse. 
Indeed,  the  most  incurable  evils  sometimes  spring  from  the 
closest  affinities.  The  parent  may  be  doomed  to  see  the 
cliild,  in  whom  his  proudest  hopes  were  garnered  up,  smite 
down  tliose  hopes  and  trample  their  roots,  though  they  grew 
in  the  “  deep  ot  his  heart.”  Will  friendship  comfort  him  7 — 
The  wife  may  find  the  idol  of  her  love,  the  victim  of  vice,  or 
estranged  from  her  as  an  enemy.  What  remaining  affection 
can  fill  the  void  in  her  soul  7  Bereavements  may  be  so  bit¬ 
ter  and  entire,  that  none  shall  be  left  to  comibrt  the  lonely 
survivor.  The  poor  chieftain  of  the  forest  was  not  left  with¬ 
out  a  parallel,  when  he  exclaimed  in  his  desolation,  “  wlo  is 
there  to  mourn  for  Logan  7  ATol  one.” 

Still  the  question  returns,  where  shall  we  look  for  solace 
under  such  adversities  as  transcend  the  help  of  man  7  The 
poetry  of  Philosophy  replies,  that  Time  is  the  physicLan  of 
grief  W  e  see  that  he  is  so  far  for  common  losses,  or  for  those 
that  more  immediately  affect  the  passions.  But  are  there  not 
afflictions,  whose  extent  is  m^ide  more  evident  by  tlie  lapse  of 
years  7  where  Uie  tempest  of  sorrow  indeed  abates,  but 
where  the  waste  of  comibrt,  the  desolation  of  hope,  the  im¬ 
possibility  of  restitution,  only  became  more  apparent?  To 
such.  Time  acts  only  as  a  torchbearer,  reveahi^  the  extent 
of  a  ruin,  which  he  has  no  power  to  repair.  He  may,  indeed, 
cause  the  tide  of  weeping  to  roll  back,  but  it  is  to  di^ver  the 
magnitude  of  the  wreck,  the  multitude  of  precious  things 
thrown  over  in  the  storm,  fragments  of  a  tre.isure,  which  the 
tanUilizing  surge  displays  for  a  moment,  and  then  swallows 
up  for  ever. 


Taste  and  Genius. — Men  are  more  apt  to  pride  them¬ 
selves  on  the  piossession  of  taste  than  of  genius.  This  m.ty 
be  because  taste  in  literature  is  like  le  bon  ton  in  society — 
regarded  as  indicative  of  aristocratic  origin  or  rank,  and  of  the 
habits  belonging  to  such  distinction ;  while  the  wreaths  of  ge¬ 
nius  are  not  uiitrequently  bound  on  vulgar  brows.  Besides, 
the  reputation  of  taste  implies  a  less  questionable,  if  a  more 
convention.ll  superiority.  The  dominion  of  the  critic  is  abso¬ 
lute  so  far  as  his  supremacy  is  acknowledged ;  and  there  are 
thousands  willing  to  subnut  to  the  imposition  of  such  an  au¬ 
thority,  while  they  are  subject  to  no  new  and  startling  de- 
nuands.  W e  are  less  reluctant  to  suffer  ourselves  to  be  guided 
in  the  perception  of  what  shall  be  admired  or  rejected, 
than  to  understand  and  decide  upon  i.ew  appeals  to  our 
judgment 

The  form  in  literature,  rather  than  the  matter,  lies  peculiar¬ 
ly  within  the  province  of  taste.  The  one  is  liable  to  muta¬ 
tions  which  do  not  affect  the  other  {  for  the  one  is  drawn 
from  varying  life  and  the  material  world,  while  the  other  has 
its  lieing  in  iitin’s  spiritual  essence.  Hence  the  principles  of 
true  criticism  are  not  subject  to  e.iprice ;  they  have  survived 
the  shocks  of  ages,  that  ckinge  nature  herself  The  ideal  is 
far  more  eiidurmg  than  the  actual.  ^ 

Growth  or  Languages. — The  process  by  which  lan¬ 
guages  grow  is  worthy  of  deep  attention.  So  profound  is  the 
error  of  some  men  on  Uiis  subject,  that  they  kilk  fomiliorly  of 
language  as  of  a  thing  deliberately  and  consciously  “  invent¬ 
ed”  by  the  people  who  use  it.  A  language  never  was  invent¬ 
ed  by  any  people  j  that  part  which  is  not  borrowed  from 
adjacent  nations,  arises  under  instincts  of  necessity  and  conve¬ 
nience.  We  will  illustrate  the  matter  by  mentioning  three 
such  modes  of  instinct,  m  which  has  lain  Uie  parentage  of  at 
least  three  words  out  of  four  in  every  langu'.ge.  First,  the 
instinct  of  abbrevLation,  prompted  continually  by  hurry  or  by 
impatience.  Secondly,  the  instinct  of  onommtopaim,  or  more 
generally,  the  instinct  of  imitition  applied  directly  to  sounds, 
indirectly  to  motion,  and  bv  the  aid  of  analogies  more  or  less 
obvious  applied  to  many  other  classes  of  objects.  Thirdly,  the 
instinct  of  distinction — sometimes  for  purposes  of  necessity, 
sranetimes  of  convenience.  This  process  claims  by  f ir  the 
largest  application  of  words  in  every  language.  Thus,  from 


propriety  (or  the  abstract  idea  of  annexatkm  between  two 
things  by  means  of  fitness  or  adaptation,)  was  struck  off  by  a 
more  rapid  pronunciation  and  a  throwing  beck  of  the  accent, 
the  modem  word,  jrroperty,  in  which  the  same  general  idea  is 
limited  to  appropriations  of  pecuniary  value ;  which,  however, 
was  long  express^  by  the  original  word  preprfely,  under  a 
modified  enunciation.  So  again  major  as  a  military  designa¬ 
tion,  and  mayor  as  a  civil  one,  have  split  off  from  the  very 
same  original  words  by  varied  pronunciations.  And  these 
divergencies  into  multiplied  derivatives  from  some  single  ra¬ 
dix,  are,  in  fact,  the  great  source  of  opulence  to  one  language 
by  preference  to  another.  And  it  is  clear  that  the  difference 
in  this  respect  between  nation  and  nation  will  be  in  a  com¬ 
pound  ratio  of  the  complexity  and  variety  of  situations  into 
which  men  are  thrown  (whence  the  necessi^  of  a  complex 
condition  of  society  to  the  growth  of  a  truly  fine  language)— 
in  the  ratio,  we  say,  of  this  complexity  on  the  one  hand ;  and 
on  the  other,  of  the  intellectual  activity  put  forth  to  seize  and 
aimrehend  these  fleeting  relations  of  things  and  persons. 
Wnence,  according  to  the  vast  inequalities  of  national  minds, 
the  vast  disparity  of  languages. 

Enjotment  or  the  ideal. — There  is  no  greater  happi¬ 
ness  bestowed  on  man  than  the  enjoyment  of  the  ideal. 
“The  end  of  art,”  Schiller  remarks,  “is  unquestionably 
the  same  with  that  of  nature — to  produce  delight”  She 
gives  us  sportively  what  we  obtain  with  difficulty  fitxn.  her 
serious  sisters;  liestows  fireely  what  is  elsewhere  the  firuit 
of  laborious  exertion.  By  diligent  industry  we  gain  the 
pleasures  of  knowledge ;  by  severe  abstinence  the  joys  of 
sense;  by  sacrifices  we  obtain  the  approbation  of  reason. 
Art  alone  offers  enjoyment  that  need  not  first  be  earned ;  that 
costs  no  sacrifice,  is  followed  by  no  repentance.  True ;  but 
effort  is  first  necessary  to  prepare  the  mind  to  receive  and  ap¬ 
preciate  this  enjoyment;  and  to  make  this  preparation,  to 
turn  the  rough  soil  and  dispose  it  to  receive  seed  that  s^ll 
spniig  forth  in  perennial  flowers,  is  the  earliest  and  most  ar¬ 
duous  achievement  o^  the  labourer  in  the  garden  of  taste.  A 
hard  conflict  must  be  sustained  with  the  indolence  and  timi¬ 
dity  of  untutored  nature.  Not  without  significance  did  the 
Grecian  fable  represent  the  Goddess  of  Wisdom  as  having 
sprung  fuliy  armed  from  the  liead  of  Jove. 


Woman’s  love — There  is  a  principle  in  woman’s  love, 
that  renders  it  imposuble  for  her  to  be  satisfied  witliout  actu¬ 
ally  doing  something  for  the  object  of  her  regard.  I  speak 
only  of  woman  in  her  refined  and  elevated  character.  Vani¬ 
ty  c  m  sitiate  itself  with  admiration,  and  selfishness  can  feed 
upon  services  received ;  but  woman’s  love  is  an  overflowing 
and  inexhaustible  fountain,  that  must  be  perpetually  impart¬ 
ing  from  the  source  of  its  own  blessedness.  It  needs  but 
slight  experience  to  know,  tfoit  the  mere  act  of  loving  our 
fellow -creatures  does  little  toward  the  promotion  of  their 
happiness.  The  hum.in  heart  is  not  so  credulous  as  to  con¬ 
tinue  to  believe  in  affection  witliout  practical  proof  Thua 
the  interchange  of  mutu.al  kind  offices  begets  a  confidenca 
which  cannot  lie  made  to  grow  out  of  any  other  foundation ; 
and  while  gratitude  is  added  to  the  connecting  link,  the  cha¬ 
racter  on  each  side  is  strengthened  by  the  person.il  energy  re¬ 
quired  for  the  performance  of  every  duty. 


Good  and  evil. — In  our  imperfect  state  of  being,  we  sel¬ 
dom  attain  any  great  or  national  good  without  its  accompani¬ 
ment  of  evil ;  and  every  im)mvement  profiosed  for  the  general 
weal,  luis,  upon  some  individuals,  an  effect  wliich  it  requires 
a  fresh  exercise  of  energy  and  principle  to  guard  against. 
Thus  the  great  facilities  of  communication,  not  only  through¬ 
out  our  own  country,  but  with  distant  parts  of  the  world,  are 
rousing  men  of  every  description  to  tenfold  exertion  in  the 
field  of  competition  in  which  tliey  are  engaged ;  so  that  their 
whole  being  is  liecoming  swallowed  up  in  efforts  and  calcula¬ 
tions  relating  to  their  pecuiu<ry  success.  If  to  grow  tardy 
or  indifferent  m  the  race  were  only  to  lose  the  goal,  many 
would  be  glad  to  pause ;  but  such  is  the  nature  of  commerce 
and  trade,  as  at  present  carried  on  in  tliis  country,  that  to 
slacken  in  exertion  is  altogether  to  fail.  A  busineas  only  half 
attended  to,  soon  ceases  to  be  a  business  at  all ;  and  the  man 
of  enlightened  understanding,  who  neglects  hi^  for  the  sake 
of  hours  of  leisure,  must  be  content  to  spend  them  in  the 
debtor’s  department  of  a  jail. 

Charms  or  conversation. — It  is  not  fipom  the  acquiekion 
of  ideas,  but  from  the  application  of  them,  that  conversation 
derives  its  greatest  cluirm.  Thus  an  exceedingly  well  in- 
formal  Lilker  may  be  indescribably  tedious;  while  one  who 
is  comparatively  ignorant,  as  regards  mere  facts,  having 
brought  to  bear,  upon  every  subject  contemplated,  a  lively 
imagination  combined  with  a  souiid  judgment,  and  a  mesnory 
stored,  not  only  with  dates  and  histoiical  events,  but  witn 
strong  and  clear  impressions  of  familiar  things,  may  rivet  the 
attention  of  his  he.irers,  and  startle  them,  for  Um;  tune,  into  a 
distinctness  of  impression  which  imparts  a  degree  of  delight¬ 
ful  complnceocy  to  his  hearers,  and  to  the  entertainer  hioMlfi 
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THE  EXPOSITOR 


The  following  account  of  Mr.  Simpson’s  Journey  on  fool  the  eastern  entrance  of  an  ice  obstructed  strait.  The  exten- 

to  the  Eastward  of  Port  Confidence,  Great  Bear  Lake,  is  ‘  havecalM  “Vku^  > 

^  honour  of  our  youthiul  sorereign ;  and  its  eastern  extremity 

taken  from  a  paper  m  a  late  number  of  the  London  Athe-  Qjjp^  Pelly,  after  the  Goyernor  of  the  honourable  company, 
naeum,  entitled  “  The  Arctic  Land  Expedition.’’  On  the  6lh  To  the  promontory,  where  we  encamped,  I  have  attached 
of  June,  1838,  the  boaU  of  the  exploring  party  of  which  the  iwme  of  Cape  Alexander,  after  an  only  brother,  who 
^  .  .  .  ,  would  give  his  right  hand  to  be  the  sharer  of  my  loumeys. 

Messrs.  Simpson  and  Dcase  were  the  pioneers,  were  earned,  ^  ^ 

with  some  assistance  from  the  Indians  across  the  dismal  lakes,  the  greatest  observed  by  us  in  the  Arctic  Seas.  The  coast 
where  the  ice  was  found  to  lie  so  perfectly  solid,  ns  to  render  here  changes  iu  character,  the  water  becomes  deep,  the  ap- 

.u  •  u  j  1  j  -.u  ui-i.  j  proach  easy,  and  I  have  little  doubt  that  the  islands  contain 

the  use  of  the  iron-shod  8ledge^  with  which  they  had  fortu-  shipping. 

nately  provuled  themselves  absolutely  necesa^.  On  these  ^  ^ 

were  fixed  tlie  boats,  and  Uie  wind  lieing  fair,  the  party  crossed  another  high  cape,  fonned  of  trap  rock^  in  lat.  68« 
hoisted  sail,  which  greatly  aided  the  crew  on  the  hauling  5i‘  18".  5  N.,  the  variation  of  the  compass  being  63®  EL — 
ropes.  In  this  manner  they  were  enabled  to  reach  their  pro-  t^^eUing  had  become  m^  and  mwe  toilsome ;  our 
.  .  ssww  1  i.r.  .  t  ersi  t  -  ^  FoaG  DOW  passing  ovcr  somc  milcs  Of  round  loose  stones,  and 

vision  station  at  Kemlall”  river  on  the  10th.  On  the  Ist  of  ^j,en  throughwet  mossy  tracks,  sown  with  large  boulders, 
July  they  pitched  their  tents  at  the  ocean,  where  they  found  and  tangled  with  dwarf  willows.  At  our  usual  camping 
a  fine  collection  of  plants ;  but  their  subsequent  progress  hour,  we  opened  a  larOT  bay  studded  with  islands,  whici 

.  J  .  .  _ 1  -.1  ran  in  for  five  miles  to  the  S.  S.  W.,  and  then  turned  off  in  a 

along  the  coast  was  one  mcessant  desperate  struggle  w.Ui  the  ^  hills  (like  those  near  Melville 

•ame  cold,  obdurate  foe,  in  which  the  boato  sustained  Sound  and  Cape  Barrow,)  dipping  to  the  sight  in  the  E.  S. 
serious  damage,  several  planks  being  more  than  half  cut  E.,  at  the  distance  of  thirty  miles.  To  walk  around  even  the 

through.  On  the  20th  of  August  they  were  obliged  to  re-  ^  ^ consumed  three  (toys : 

T.  „  ,  -  ,  .  X.  V  s  ,  .  the  time  ftllotted  for  outgoino:  was  alrcttdy  expired,  and  two 

linquish  all  hopes  of  advancing  farther  w  ith  the  boaU  m  con-  or  three  of  my  men  were  s^erely  lame  from  the  fatigue  of 
sequence  of  the  extraordinary  duration  of  the  ice  ;  but  that  their  burden^  tlie  inequalities  of  the  ground,  and  the  con- 
their  efforts  might  not  prove  wholly  fruitless,  Mr.  Simpson  immersion  in  icy  cold  water.  1  besides  cheerished  hopes 

«/rj.  J—  1-  _  rr  j  that  by  making  the  best  of  our  way  back,  we  might,  agree- 

offered  to  conduct  an  explonng  party  on  fool  for  ten  days,  ^  „y^,„gement  with  Mr.  bease,  meet  hm.  ^np 

It  was  at  the  same  Ume  arranged  between  them,  that  m  the  in  one  of  the  boats,  in  which  case,  with  an  open  sea  before 
event  of  any  favorable  movement  taking  place  on  the  ice,  u®,  could  have  still  considerably  extended  our  discoveries 
Mr.  Dease  should  advance  in  one  bo.it.  Signals  were  agreed  ‘if*'"*  commeiKemeni  of  winter.  I  may  here  remark, 

upon  to  prevent  their  missmg  each  other  on  their  way;  and  m  ward  joi^y,  the  we.ilher  being  so  moderate  and  clear, 
case  that  they  should  unfortunately  do  so,  tlie  last  day  of  that  I  daily  olitnined  astronomical  observations,  whereas  be¬ 


fore  our  departure  from  the  boats,  and  during  our  return  to 
them,  we  had  continued  storms,  with  frost,  snow,  rain  and 
fog.  Close  to  our  fartliest  encampment,  appeared  the  site  of 
tlu^  Esquimaux  tents  of  the  preceeding  year,  with  a  little 
stone  chimney  apart.  We  passed  the  remains  of  a  larger 


August  was  fixed  for  the  rendezvous  of  both  parties  at  Boat ! 

Barbour. — Editor  of  Expositor. 

ATarrstiee  of  the  Journey,  on  Foot,  to  the  Eaetteard, 

On  the  20ih  _of  August,  the  day  appointed  for  the  return  of  camp,  and  several  human  skeletons,  near  Cape  Franklin,  but 
former  expeditions  from  those  desolate  shores,  I  left  our  Ivo-'its  nowhere  throughout  the  journey  d^  we  find  recent  traces  of 
still  hopelessly  beset  with  ice,  to  perform  a  ten  days’  journey  that  few  and  s&iUered  people. 

^  di*x)very  on  to  the  eastw^.  ^  compankm  were  ^  ^  ^  devoted  to  the 

five  servanu  and  two  Indian^  W  e  carr«=d  a  wooden-fram^  detemumilion  Sf  our  position,  and  the  erection  of  a  pillar  of 
canvass  canoe,  aj^  nearly  the  s.ame  ^.er  Ua^ge  ayn  the  After  which, 

journey  t^omt  Barrow  last  yew  with^eaddiuonrf  a  tent  possession  of  the  coi.mry,  with  the  usual  ceremonial 

for  die  nighUy  rfielter  of  the  whole  p.arty  on  a  coart  almost  honorable  rompany,  and  for  the  Uueen 

desUluleoffuel.  ELich  man’s  load  at  starting  weighed  about  ^  Britain.  In  the  pillir  1  deposited  a  brief 

sZ  ^  sketch  of  our  proceedlng^  for  die  informadw  of  whoever 

P  f  ®  n^dle  pf  the  ^  d^’s  loumey  ht  find  it.  Its  siluaTfon  is  in  lat  68®  43*39"  N.,  long, 

we  the  fi^es  ^int  to  wh^  Sir  John  Ehinftlm  hy  CajHain  Smith’s  watch  from  excellent  luAars  at 

hisotfirerswalk^in  16-21.  Beyond  that  the  roirt  presenU^  foe  iKiats,)  106®  3*  W.,  the  magnetic  v.iriation  being  60®  38* 

W  23..  E.  l/^he  compass  grew  sluggish  and  uncertahi  in  Hs 

Bitiuited  on  the  pitch  of  a  low  oipe,  which  1  have  named  Cape  „  .luj. 

r—niri;.,  PwJ., «  I  ..1  _  J  J  movements  as  we  advanced  eastward,  and  fi^uently  had  to 

rranklm.  r  rom  west  to  north-east  a  new  land,  or  crowded  u  i  i  u  r •.  u  .  .  n  —-i  .  .u 

_ _  _ _ _  _ _  i-  u  j  be  shaken  before  It  would  traverse  at  all.  Two  miles  to  the 

^  k  I  1  ,  ,k  ^1^,"***  southward  of  our  enc.ampment,  a  rapid  river  of  some  magni 

i  tude  discharges  ilselfintothetay,the  shores  of  which  seeLd 

miles,  and  led  to  the  apprehension  that  we  were  entering  a  hrokei^and  irotemeH  than  thow  alon<r  which  we  had 

deep  sound  or  inlet.  The  main  land  now  turned  off  to  E.  N.  ™  i  i  .  i  Jv"  .  j  “  we  had 

E.,  whicli  continued  to  be  its  general  bearing  for  tl.e  three  Y  ^ 

X- I’l _ I*  :  a^o  .i; _ _  eu  i  j-  ,  la^  oi  islands,!  have  had  the  satismction  of  Iracin?  fully 

icmntetf  over  anft  aitui  chorn  innc  **111^*^  ea  mg  al-  one  hundred  miles  of  co;i8t,  and  of  seeing  thirty  miles  Riither, 

AMhe  ’.nf  m  ^  deduc^g  Franklin"*  half'day’s  journe; 

At  the  distance  ol  from  one  to  two  miles,  the  co.ist  is  skirted  i  i°  j  i  .  .JTa  i  r  .•  .  i  j-  ^ 

by  a  range  of  low  stony  hills,  partially  clothed  with  dull  mentmed,^ut  120  nulesof  cpnUnental  disrovery. 

ver,  whiX  send  down  L  the  L  mJberless  brooks  and  Jhis  is  m  itself  important  yet  I  value  it  chiefly  lor  having 

em.dl  streams;  none  of  die  latter  at  that  se., son  reachei  disclosed  an  open  ^  to  foe  eastward,  and  for  suggesting  a 
above  our  wmsts,  Uiough  foe  deep  and  ipgged  channels  of  “long  foe  soulhwn  shores  of  Victoria  W,  liy 

many  of  them  showed  foal  in  foe  spring  fof/murt  be  pow-  7*“’^*'  T  mainland 

erful  torrents.  Two  leagues  inland,  a  hill  (which  I  have  Yfl  environed  by  an  impen^ 

named  Mount  George,  Jter  Governor  Simpson)  rises  to  the  'f -..Whelher  the  open  se.x  to  foe  eas^ard 

height  of  600  fee^  a^forms  a  conspicuous  ^ect  for  a  day’s  estuary  of  Back’s  Gre.at 

iournev  on  eifoer  skle.  The  ica,  all  alon.,  Uv  »  ‘J .«  hard  to  ronjecture,  though  foe  trending  of 

foe  most  land  m  view  should  rather  seem  to  favour  foe  latter 


ADVTOTISBWBIfTS. 

JUST  PUBLISHED  : 

In  one  closely  and  beautifully  printed  8vo.  vqluine,  contain¬ 
ing  1400  pages,  a  new  edibon,  corrected  and  improved,  of  a 
DICTIONARY,  practical,  theoretical  and  historical,  of  Com¬ 
merce  and  Commercial  Navigation.  Illustrated  with  maps 
and  plans,  with  a  new  and  enjarged  supplement,  brineiirm 
down  the  information  contained  in  uie  worlt  to  January  183^ 
By  J.  R.  McCulloch,  Esq. 

In  this  edition  ail  the  more  in^rtant  returns  and  accounts 
as  to  the  Trade,  Navigation  and  Consumption  of  this  and  other 
countries,  have  been  brought  down  to  the  latest  period.  In 
some  instances,  too,  the  form  of  the  returns  has  been  changed, 
and  new  ones  arawn  up  on  a  more  comprehensive  plan,  ana 
embracing  various  additional  paroculars,  have  been  submitted 
for  those  previously  embodied  in  the  work.  In  illustration 
of  this  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  tables  now  men  under  the 
articles  Imports  and  Exports;  they  will,  it  is  b^yed,  be  found 
to  contain,  within  a  brm  space,  the  completest  view  hitherto 
laid  before  the  public  of  the  recent  trade  of  the  Brittsh  Em¬ 
pire.  A  few  articles  have  also  been  inserted,  among  which 
may  be  specified  those  on  Bambay,  Haltar,  Ac. 

The  present  supplement  has  been  greatly  enlarsed,  and  it  is 
hoped,  materially  improved.  It  contains  as  mu^  matter  as 
would  fill,  if  pnnted  with  type  of  medium  sixe,  a  large  octavo 
volume,  and  embraces  a  good  deal  of  important  inlormatiqn 
not  elsewhere  to  be  met  with.  We  can  assure  the  reader 
that  neither  labor  nor  expense  has  been  spared  to  render  it 
instructive  and  trustworthy. 

By  the  same  author — in  press,  to  be  completed  in  one  larn 
and  beautifully  printed  octavo  volume,  a  DICTIONARY, 
Geographical,  Statistical,  and  Historical,  of  the  various  Conn- 
tries,  Places,  and  principal  Natural  Objects  in  the  World. 

WILEY  &  PUTNAM,  161  Broadway, 
jl  N.  Y.,  and  Paternoster  Row,  Lonom. 


journey  on  eifoer  side.  The  ice  all  along  lay  immovably 
aground  on  foe  shallow  beach,  and  extendi  in  every  direc¬ 
tion  as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  The  great  nortliern  Land 
stretched  out  before  us,  and  kept  alive  doubts  of  our  being 
engaged  in  exploring  an  immense  bay,  which  even  the  in¬ 
crease  of  foe  tides,  foe  quantity  of  seaweed  and  shells,  and 


conclusion. 

The  same  evening,  on  our  return,  we  met  the  ice  at  Tnp 
Cape,  driving  rapidly  to  tlie  eastwaid.  As  we  proceeded,  foe 
shores  continued  inaccessible,  but  open  water  was  noav  every- 
foe  discovery  of  tlie  remains  of'a  large  whale  and  of  a  polar  I  where  visible  in  foe  offing.  Several  bands  of  buck  reindeer 
bear  could  not  altogether  dispel.  These  doubts  seemed  al-  were  migrating  to  the  southward  along  foe  hills  ;  two 
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dispel. 

most  converted  into  certainty  as  we  drew  near,  on  the  fourth 
evening,  an  elevated  oipe,  and*  s-sw  land  apparently  all 
around.  With  feeling  of  bitter  disappointment  I  ascended 
foe  height,  from  whose  summit  a  splendid  and  most  unlooked 
for  view  burst  upon  me.  The  oc&in,  as  if  transformed  by 
enchantment  rolled  its  free  waves  licneafo  and  beyond  foe 
reach  of  vision  to  foe  e-astward,  islands  of  various  shape  and 
uze  overspread  its  surf  ice,  and  foe  northern  land  termio-ited 
in  a  bold  and  lofty  cape,  bearing  north-east  at  le:ist  forty  miles 
distant,  while  foe  coast  of  foe  continent  tremled  away  to  foe 
south-east.  1  stood,  in  fact,  on  a  remarlmble  headland  at 


luper 

Batliurst’s  Inlet  and  near  the  Coppermine.  A  few  musli 
Oxen  were  also  seen  ;  and  numerous  flocks  of  white  geese 
(  user  hyperboreus,)  generally  officered  by  large  grey  ones 
(A.  Canadtneit,)  were  assembled  on  foe  marshes;  and  taking 
foeiraeiLil  fl  ghts  to  more  genLil  climates.  At  dusk,  on  the 
29fo  of  August,  our  tenth  day,  we  regained  the  boats,  and 
found  them  still  inclosed  in  foe  ice,  which  foe  north  and  west¬ 
erly  gales  seemed  to  have  accumulated  from  for  t.nd  near, 
towards  Point  Tiumagin. 

(Signed,)  Thomas  Simpson. 


Poets.  Dryden  and  Swift. 
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A  CARD.— VOCAL  INSTRUCTION! 

MRS.  BAILEY  respectfully  informs  her  friends  and  fe- 
milies  resident  in  New  Y ork,  that  her  professional  engage¬ 
ments  Mrill  in  future  be  wholly  confin^  to  this  city,  and  wl 
thereby  enable  her  to  devote  a  considerable  portion  of  W 
time  to  the  Instruction  of  a  limited  number  of  PupiU  in  the 
art  of  VoctU  Mutie.  ^ 

Terms  made  known  by  implying  at  her  residence,  63  E  ™J'k* 
lin  street,  two  doors  east  of  Broao^way.  in30 
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